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WHO'S WHO 


ARNOLD LUNN entered the Catholic Church in a 
two-fisted fighting way and remains belligerent. 
Even at Oxford, in student days, he loved the zest 
of debate-battles. In 1930, he wrote half a book 
against Father Ronald Knox and the Catholic 
Church. Then he wrote a half-book against C. E. M. 
Joad in defense of Christianity. Finally he wrote a 
complete book proving he was right in accepting 
Catholicsm. Now he is insatiable in his desire for 
debates, lectures, conversations, controversies so 
that he might prove to all men that the true Church 
is the Catholic. He is a champion in his hobbies of 
mountain climbing and skiing. . . . DANIEL SAR- 
GENT is also a convert who is proud in his humble 
way of being elected to the Church, who is militant 
in his urbane way as a Catholic scholar. As a Har- 
vard lecturer and a student of French philosophy 
he the significance of Gilson. . . . AN- 
DREW HUDSON is a recent find. He has lived and 
worked in Mexico, he has studied the Mexicans of 
the ruling and the suffering classes. .. . WARD 
CLARKE, formerly instructor in Fordham Univer- 
sity, is now Executive Secretary, Spiritual Book 
Associates, and Editor of the quarterly Book Sur- 
vey issued by the Cardinal Hayes Literature Com- 
mittee. 


NEXT WEEK will be published an important pro- 
nouncement on Soviet Russian affairs by JOHN 
LAFARGE. Throw-backs to the past have been rare 
in the new AMERICA; hence, there will be a special 
welcome to the historical article by THOMAS F. 
MEEHAN on Bible reading and publication. 
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COMMENT 











PRESENTED herewith are plain statements of fact 
about the Left and the Right parties in Spain. We 
recommend thoughtful consideration of these state- 
ments to the editors of the Nation, the New Repub- 
lic, the Christian Century and similarly inclined 
periodicals which profess to be truth-seeking. We 
fling them at the Communist propagandists who 
are sedulously distorting the facts in their publica- 
tions. First. The parties of the Left have polled a 
minority of the total votes in every election that 
has been held since the promulgation of the new 
Constitution. Second. The parties of the Left, after 
having been defeated by the popular vote, resorted 
to the October Revolution, 1934. Third. The ex- 
treme parties of the Left have, without ceasing, per- 
secuted the Moderate parties of both the Left and 
the Right, and have endeavored by all means to 
exterminate the Moderate and Liberal parties. 
Fourth. Dependant on the results of the February 
elections in Spain of this year, the parties of the 
Left planned a revolutionary coup that was sched- 
uled, at first, for May 11, then for June 29, and 
finally for the end of July. Fifth. The Nationalist 
uprising on July 18, led by General Franco, was a 
counter-revolution, a defensive revolution. Sixth. 
The civil war in Spain is being waged by two revo- 
lutionary parties: the real revolutionists are Span- 
ish Communists, who are ruled and controlled by 
Moscow; the counter-revolutionists are the Spanish 
Nationalists, who are not dominated by any repre- 
sentatives of any foreign powers. 


SEVEN airplanes, we have been informed, were 
shipped from New York on December 26 to the 
Spanish Communist forces. License was granted by 
the State Department for the further shipment to 
the Valencia-Barcelona administration of eighteen 
complete airplanes, 411 completely assembled air- 
plane-engines, and parts sufficient to make 150 ad- 
ditional engines. The United States is now being in- 
volved in the Spanish civil war through munition 
shipments as it has already been involved through 
the participation of American citizens in the Left- 
ist army. Our established policy of neutrality, our 
protestations in favor of peace at home and abroad 
are being endangered. Unless President Roosevelt 
and Congress act immediately and decisively, the 
United States will be embroiled as hotly as Russia, 
France, Germany, Italy, Portugal and Great Britain 
in the Spanish catastrophe. There is a loop-hole in 
our neutrality legislation. Let this loophole be 
plugged at once. Let not American bullets pierce 
Spanish hearts; let not American airplanes bomb 
Spanish earth; let not American citizens serve ac- 
tively in Spanish armies. Strong pressure is being 
placed upon our Government by Communist and 
Socialist groups to permit the export to Spain of 
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war materials for the use of the Communist forces. 
Pseudo-pacifists are asserting that such exports are 
guarantees of future peace. Deceptive propagan- 
dists are abroad through the country striving to 
rouse up sympathy and enthusiasm for the destroy- 
ers of Spanish democracy. Money is being collected 
in large amounts for bandages, medicines for the 
wounded Reds, and milk for their children. Would 
that this money be devoted to such humanitarian 
purposes! But there is far more money already col- 
lected than is needed for a war-afflicted population 
triple that of Spain. Not only should the President 
and Congress keep us out of the Spanish war, but 
they should investigate how far we have already 
been involved in it. 


ANY doubt in the minds of the American people as 
to the avowed purpose of the labor syndicates in 
Barcelona should be definitely settled from their 
own censored newspaper release on Christmas day, 
which was broadcasted to the world. “Work as 
usual” was the order for Christmas day itself. The 
so-called “Loyalist” labor syndicates ordained that 
neither Christmas nor the day following should be 
observed as holidays. Contrary to all hitherto time- 
immemorial custom factory and shop were oper- 
ated in regular work-a-day manner. In the past 
Barcelona had been characterized by its significant 
Christmas ceremonies with gayly-illuminated shops, 
street fairs, impressive Church rites and, especially, 
theatrical representation of Bethlehem scenes and 
the singing of the beautiful Christmas carols with 
which their music abounds. With fanatical hatred 
of God and especially of the holy name of Jesus 
Christ no means has been left untried by the Com- 
munists to root out every vestige of Christianity 
from the hearts of a Christian people. This is the 
way Moscow-prompted Barcelona fights the cause 
of Spanish “democracy.” 


IN the light of prevailing Nazi attitudes toward 
religion as well as science there is nothing astonish- 
ing in the German Government’s flat refusal to per- 
mit any radio stations in the Reich to re-broadcast 
the Christmas message of the Holy Father. The 
fact that the present Pontiff on various occasions 
has seen fit to utter warning against Nazi anti-reli- 
gious propaganda and even to couple those warn- 
ings with his warnings against Communism is 
ground enough for a fixed Nazi policy of complete 
silence as to Papal utterances, and of suppression 
of the same in the Catholic press. Much more amaz- 
ing is the incredible persistence with which Nazi 
organs deny that the Pope has ever said anything 
in public derogatory to Communism. Yet this utter- 
ly brazen falsehood is repeatedly being circulated; 


























and the Pope is even asked if by his notorious si- 
lence he is not shown to be in league with Moscow! 
Utterly ignored is the fact that Communism and 
Socialism were solemnly condemned by Pope Pius 
IX in 1864; by Leo XIII in 1878 and 1891; by Pius 
X and Benedict XV on various occasions; that Cath- 
olics throughout the world are called upon by Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno in 1931 to combat Com- 
munism; and that the same theme has been re- 
verted to by the present Pontiff in innumerable dis- 
courses since that time, such as Acerba animi, on 
Mexico of September 29, 1932; the consistorial allo- 
cution of March 13, 1933; the extension of the Jubi- 
lee on April 2, 1934; the Christmas discourse of 
1935; the talk to the French workmen of August 
24, 1936; to the Maltese pilgrims, of August 20, 
1936; to the Franciscan Tertiaries, September 4, 
1936; at length and in most explicit terms to the 
Catholic journalists of the world on May 12, 1936, 
and recently to the Spanish refugees on September 
14, 1936. Amazing as is this wilful refusal to ac- 
knowledge facts on the part of the Nazis, it is still 
somewhat more amazing to find the Nation, right 
here at home, expressing surprise in its issue of De- 
cember 26 that the Catholic Church, under the 
Pope’s leadership is engaged in a worldwide cam- 
paign against Communism. The Nation has just 
made a startling new discovery of a fact a good 
hundred years old. And it out-Hitlers Hitlerian in- 
consistency in its most astounding statement of all, 
that the Church’s generations-old opposition to 
Communism is—of all things—a campaign against 
democracy. Where on earth did the Nation pick up 
the fantastic notion that Communism, the most 
absolute enslavement of mind and body the world 
has yet seen, has even the remotest kinship with 
democracy? Its readers are respectfully referred 
to the regulations laid down to scientists by the 
recent Soviet congress on genetics. 


FEELING, probably, that its statistics had some- 
thing to do with Scrooge’s benevolent spirit of 
things to come or else were prophecies of peace on 
earth, the Social Security Board chose Christmas 
Day to release figures on the interesting subject of 
unemployment compensation and the States. It 
seems that the pressure of the Federal law has in- 
fluenced some twenty-nine States to adopt unem- 
ployment insurance. Laws, recently passed, in three 
additional States are being examined by the Board 
with an eye to Federal approval, and legislation was 
expected in the near future in Delaware, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky and South Dakota. This makes a total of 
thirty-six. Thus, as we begin the new year, there 
will be only twelve States without job-insurance 
acts, and it is estimated that more than 16,000,000 
workers are now covered by the State legislation 
already approved. Meanwhile the thing has come 
up before the United States Supreme Court. George 
P. Davis, a stockholder in the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, asked the Federal Court in Massachu- 
setts to enjoin the railroad from paying the em- 
ployer tax laid in Section 901 of the act. Judge 
Sweeney, however, refused the petition and upheld 


the law as a tax for general welfare. With their 
appeal still pending before the Circuit Court, Mr. 
Davis’s lawyers went before the nine wise men and 
asked for review. Payments by the railroad, they 
argued, deprived the railroad and its stockholders 
of liberty and property without due process of law. 
Before the Court adjourned for the holidays, it had 
not granted the review. But meanwhile, Mr. Davis, 
stout fellow, has brought proceedings before Judge 
Sweeney against the old-age provisions of the Se- 
curity Act, this time seeking to restrain the Edison 
Electric Company from making contributions to 
the fund. 


BASEBALL fans throughout the country know 

“Red” Ormsby of the American League’as “the 
magnificent umpire.” If you have never seen him in 
action, let us say calling out Billy Werber of the 
Red Sox on a slide to third base, making a magnifi- 
cent gesture of finality as he cries “You're out!”, 
and then, despite Billy’s tantrums and protests, 
with hands behind his back and head held high, 
placidly posturing justice in the name of the Ameri- 
can national game, then you have missed one of the 
great dramatic moments of the modern scene. This 
Christmas “Red” Ormsby was featured in scores of 
the leading newspapers, not as a sportsman, not as 
a baseball umpire, but as the father of a family of 
twelve children, sitting with his wife and them on 
the eve of the Nativity with twelve stockings, grad- 
uated nicely in size, hanging on the chimney. It was 
a beautiful picture, and magnificent as “Red” 
Ormsby is on the baseball diamond with fifty thou- 
sand screeching fans applauding or booing his de- 
cions, he was even more so at his family fireplace 
with his twelve little ones. On a mantelpiece above 
them one noticed a clock, and a picture on one side 
of Our Lord, and on the other of Our Lady. It was 
one of the feature displays of the Christmas season. 
Everyone said so. Baseball and Bethlehem! What 
can be the connection? Only those are ignorant of 
it who have yet to realize the meaning of Et Ver- 
bum Caro Factum Est, et ‘Habitavit in Nobis. The 
shepherds who were summoned by the angels to the 
Crib were symbols of all honest, manly fellows of 
their kind, including even “Red’’ Ormsby, the base- 
ball umpire. 


LITTLE chapels on the great planes and amid the 
rolling hills are holding requiem services. Congrega- 
tions of dark-skinned worshipers are uttering 
deep-throated prayers of mourning. School children 
pause in their play to listen while Sister or the 
padre tell them that Monsignor Flynn has gone to 
God. For more than a dozen years, as Director of 
the Marquette League for Indian Missions, Mon- 
signor Flynn has been the great almoner, the 
valiant champion, the tender father of the Indians 
of the United States and Canada. He has been hon- 
ored by the Pope, recognized by the Hierarchy, and 
blessed by the mistreated Indians and their shep- 
herds. He will be missed, but He will find haven 
with His Lord. 
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HARVARD LISTENS 
TO ETIENNE CILSON 


Philosophy need not end in tragedy 


DANIEL SARGENT 











STANDING four-square in a huge brick box in the 
Harvard Yard, called Emerson Hall, Etienne Gilson 
has just finished, December 18, his three-months- 
long series of William James Lectures. 

On the second of October when the first of these 
twelve lectures began, there poured into the hall 
before him some four or five hundred people, who 
were led there by every motive and who came there 
in every dress. They were of every age. Thy were 
of both sexes, although that sex to which Aristotle 
did not belong preponderated less than at most pub- 
lic lectures. 

But the strange thing about this crowd was not 
that it came once, but that it came twelve times. 
Was it that its members had perceived in and un- 
der the very undynamic title of the lectures, The 
Unity of Philosophical Experience, the dynamite 
which the lecturer had mischievously concealed and 
that they were waiting day after day for an explo- 
sion? Or were they merely fascinated by his power 
as a story-teller, which left them at the end of each 
lecture breathless for the next? In The Arabian 
Nights, the Wazie’s daughter, Shahrazad, saved her 
life by keeping the King so in suspense with her 
stories that he would not cut off her head lest he 
also cut short her story: hence The Thousand and 
One Nights. Gilson outdid Shahrazad, for though 
he was telling not about Shaghs and Jinni but about 
philosophers, yet he so fascinated his audience that 
they refused to bring his lecturing to an end by 
deserting it. Hence the dozen lectures. 

I have said that Gilson—Gilson of the Collége de 
France, and of the Institute of Medieval Studies at 
Toronto University—was a better story-teller than 
Shahrazad of the Arabian Nights, and those who 
were present at his lectures will acknowledge that 
I am right. They will agree that his skill extended 
down even to the way he mounted the platform: 
always as if in haste to go on with a sentence which 
had been momentarily interrupted, but which was 
still a link between him and his auditors. It is true 
that Gilson told his story only to make good his 
point, that there is a unity to philosophical experi- 
ence. It is true that he was telling about philoso- 
phers who are not superficially picturesque. He was 
recounting the rise and fall of three philosophers: 
the Medieval, the Cartesian, the Modern. But how- 
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ever dull you or I might have made such a story, 
he made it beyond precedent dramatic. Indeed there 
was something of a Greek tragedy about what he 
had to say, for the failures of his heroes, the phi- 
losophers, were terrible failures which reaped a 
vengeance apparently quite unmerited by the in- 
tentions of those philosophers. He made all philoso- 
phers seem to us as men under a curse. First a 
philosopher erects a theory and then the logical 
consequences that lie hid in creep up from it to pun- 
ish him. That is his first punishment; but his second 
is more terrible: he has his disciples. Gilson had a 
more dramatic story to tell than Shahrazad, but it 
was a story that it took Gilson to see. 

Fifty years ago the audience would have been 
glad to draw from this story of three tragedies the 
moral that all philosophies are useless. Some people 
there were who in those days enjoyed defeatism 
and its attendant cynicism: it gave them a chance 
to be superior to the past. There were others all 
ready to be enthusiastic about pragmatism, for this 
was before Mussolini had frightened them by at- 
tributing some of his success to his following out of 
the ideas of William James. 

Yet I doubt very much if Gilson’s audience of to- 
day wished to draw a defeatist moral from his story 
of the fate of the philosophers. These people of to- 
day persisted at his lecturers partly because he told 
his story so well, but also because they wished it to 
end well: with hope. He had not the air of a defeat- 
ist. He had not the unctuosity of an indifferent 
liberal. And they had heard of his books on Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. From such a man they expected 
something possibly erroneous but not negative. 
They expected a Christian optimism. 

The last lecture came December 18. Gilson began 
it with what most of the audience was ready to ac- 
cept and which he had himself taught them to ap- 
preciate: the statement that there are some laws 
belonging to the domain of philosophy which are 
more important in determining the thoughts of phi- 
losophers than are economic conditions. The audi- 
ence laughed and applauded when he remarked that 
“the metaphysicians always bury their under- 
takers.” The audience had grown well aware that 
when people tire of and become confused by their 
metaphysics, they do, time and time again, throw 




















it away, and try to live without it, only to let a 
moralism or a false mysticism fill the vacuum 
which the rejection has caused. “Man is a meta- 
physical animal,” said the lecturer, and the audi- 
ence with their laughter concurred. Yet what was 
he going to give them as an escape from the ever- 
recurrent tragedy of the metaphysicians? I suppose 
that most of them suspected and expected that in 
the last five minutes of the last lecture he would 
reveal to them a complete philosophical system, 
that would put an end to the necessity of future 
puzzling. 

Saint Thomas, Aristotle, Plato, according to the 
lecturer, did not create a system. He did not, there- 
fore, in his last lecture present a system to his audi- 
ence in Emerson Hall. He presented them—some- 
what to their astonishment—first with the prospect 
of much future labor as metaphysicians, and then 
with the first principle of metaphysics to help them 
in those labors. Kant had mistaken what was the 
first principle of metaphysics and had therefore re- 
pudiated metaphysics. Others had mistaken the 
first principle of metaphysics, yet had not repudi- 
ated it. Thales had said: “All is water.” Heraclitus 
had said: “All is fire.” They had erred, making the 


whole into one of its parts. And what did he, Gil- 
son, say was all? Being is all. 

Being! The audience had expected much more, 
than to be told that all is being,—for what can one 
find in the mere concept of being?—-yet they heard 
Gilson congratulating them on the paucity of its 
content. Remember it was a principle; it was that 
through which all that we can know must be 
known. If a man is dissatisfied with being as a first 
principle, let him put in its place thinking and see 
how he comes to grief. He who begins with being is 
freed from skepticism and endowed with a future. 
If there have been so many failures in metaphysics, 
are those failures really so significant when we 
think of how seldom the metaphysicians have been 
willing to begin with the true first principle? When 
Gilson left the platform, most of his auditors found 
themselves staring at this last hint of his, as one 
might at a gift which has been dropped in one’s 
hand, but which one can respect only out of respect 
for its donor. There was a great deal of irony in 
Gilson’s lectures, but no greater irony than at the 
end to see his audience holding, without knowing it, 
the key that could open for them the door out of 
their squirrel-cage. 


INTEGRATION TALK 
BY THE DISINTEGRATORS 


English lecturer explodes at American conference 


ARNOLD LUNN 














RECENTLY it was my privilege to be present at a 
distinguished gathering of college Presidents repre- 
senting some fifty American universities and col- 
leges, Catholic and Protestant. The subject for dis- 
cussion was the American “Survey Course,” and 
the proceedings opened with a scholarly and most 
interesting paper by a Catholic priest, a member of 
the Notre Dame Faculty. He was followed by a 
Protestant who is a specialist in teaching other 
people to teach, a form of pedagogy which has re- 
cently become very popular. This speaker, a chir- 
rupy little man, seemed well pleased with himself. 
He produced one or two wisecracks, a spate of poly- 
syllables but nothing which could be mistaken by 
the most sanguine for a thought. 

Integration was the motif of his speech, and it 
seemed that integration was the key to education. 


“Evolution is a great integrating idea.” I wonder 
why. The fact, if it be a fact, that all things are 
ceaselessly changing, that we began as protoplasm 
and that we shall end, heaven knows where, may 
be an interesting idea, but endless change with no 
defined limits or recognizable goal is not my notion 
of an integrating principle. The professor of peda- 
gogy proceeded to illustrated his thesis, the impor- 
tance of integration, by an example from his own 
experience. He had been inspecting a college. One 
teacher of engineering had been content to explain 
how the machine functioned, whereas another 
teacher had revealed to his pupils the great inte- 
grating principles of nature which that machine 
illustrated. 

At this point I turned to the lady who was sitting 
beside me and asked her whether this sort of ad- 
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dress would be classed as an insurable risk, or 
whether it was a fair sample of what one might 
reasonably expect. I gathered that its theme was 
familiar, and its lack of precise thought was char- 
acteristic of those American educationalists who 
have lost the integrating principle of a supernatural 
revelation. 

“I met a young lady the other day,” our chirrupy 
friend continued, “‘and she said: ‘My! wouldn’t it be 
romantic to go back to the days of Stonewall Jack- 
son!’ Well, I think she’d miss her radio, and that 
she’d find the buggy rather slow after her car, and 
those old roads were pretty poor. And anyhow she 
can’t go back. And we can’t go back. History 
teaches that we can never go back to a past era. 
...” We had to listen to a lot more about the diffi- 
culty of going back and the necessity to go forward. 
Another integrating principle. And lots about the 
significance of education, but not a hint as to what 
precisely education signified to the speaker. And 
the gentleman who gave us this talk is not paid to 
teach. He is paid to teach teaching. God save us! 

The Americans are the politest people in the 
world. Many of those present were indignant, as I 
afterwards learned, that they had been expected to 
sit for forty minutes listening to a man who has 
escaped from the harsh pain of thought into a misty 
hinterland of soothing polysyllables. But none of 
those present invited him to define “integration,” 
“significant,” “motivation,” “correlation” and such 
like incantations. The speeches that were made 
were interesting but the speakers either evaded 
joining issue with the Professor of teaching or con- 
veyed the gentlest criticisms in courteous hints. 

“This,” said I to myself, “is no place for a rough- 
neck controversialist. I shall misbehave if I stay.” 
So I moved towards the door, pausing to explain to 
a colleague of mine at Notre Dame that I should 
explode if I stayed. “Oh do explode,” he said, which 
was mischievous of him. “You’re a member of a 
university faculty and have a right to speak.” Even 
so my submerged strain of gentlemanliness might 
have kept me quiet, but just as I was approaching 
the door, the professor who teaches people to teach 
began again. “We must integrate . . . integration, 
correlation. . . .” Uttering a sharp cry of distress, I 
found myself on my feet addressing the audience. 
“T’m only a plain blunt man, and all these long poly- 
syllables frighten me. Who’s integrating whom? 
There’s one short word which seems to me the key 
to education. A monosyllable. God. . . .” 

I slunk out of the hall feeling very ashamed of 
myself, and was much relieved when the president 
of a Methodist college came up and thanked me. It 
would be unfair to quote what he said, but he con- 
firmed my impression that there is still an integra- 
tive element of old-fashioned Christianity in the 
disintegrating atmosphere of American Protestant- 
ism, men who realize all too well that the fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom and the flight from 
God the end of culture. 

“There are many wonderful things,” said Sopho- 
cles, “and none more wonderful than man.” The 
humanism of Greece produced a great culture. The 
Greek was groping his way towards the truth which 
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has since been revealed. “Lord what is man that 
thou art mindful of him?” said the Psalmist. And 
the Theism of the Hebrew gave us the greatest 
literature that the world has ever known. The 
modern humanism which turns its back on revealed 
truth is ceasing to produce scholars and is begin- 
ning to produce morons. “Unintelligence,” writes 
Alexis Carrel, “is becoming more and more general 
in spite of the excellence of the courses given in 
schools, colleges and universities. Strange to say it 
often exists with advanced scientific knowledge.” 

In the States the new humanists who are destroy- 
ing the humanities lack the courage to think out the 
implications of their philosophy. Foolish professors 
preach determinism on one platform and clamor 
for academic freedom on the next. The frank 
atheism of Russia is less futile as an integrating 
principle than the nervous humanism which has 
neither the courage to base itself on Sophocles nor 
the intelligence to follow the Psalmist. The Confer- 
ence at which I was presented devoted a day to the 
discussion of religion. Among the points on which 
opinions were invited were the following: “Courses 
on Religion. What contribution do they make to the 
intelligence, to the understanding and to the know!l- 
edge of the student with regard to the place of re- 
ligion? What contribution to the Inner Experience 
and Outer?” 

No hint that it is up to the student to contribute 
something to God. The emphasis in this question is 
on the value of religion to the student, and not on 
the obligations of the student to religion. 

Here is another of the thought-provoking prob- 
lems on which guidance was sought from members 
of the Conference: “Is the following quotation from 
George Coo pertinent? ‘Whether a college is Chris- 
tian depends on how it treats its janitors.’ ” 

Mr. Coo, you must think again. Buddhist stu- 
dents, I am told, are positively charming to the 
janitors, but a Buddhist is not a Christian. A Chris- 
tian is a man who accepts the Christian creed, and 
if he does not practise the Christian code, he will 
very probably go to Hell where he will meet a great 
many highly orthodox devils. For the “devils also 
believe and tremble,” and are very unkind to jani- 
tors for all that. We believe that Christianity does 
on the whole produce kindness to janitors and that 
the decline of Christianity will mean a bad time 
coming for janitors but its dreadfully woolly mind- 
ed, Mr. Coo, to confuse code and creed. Bad belief 
produces bad behavior but belief is not the same 
thing as behavior. 

The last question was: “How account for the 
drift away from daily chapel.” To which, the an- 
swer is easy. There is no drift in Catholic colleges. 
More than half the students at Notre Dame are 
daily communicants. There is a rout in Protestant 
chapels. A flight not only from God, but from rea- 
son and the discipline of thought. It is indeed fatu- 
ous to discuss the object of education until we have 
discovered the object of man. There is one integrat- 
ing principle and one only, the Faith, which can 
arrest the ever increasing disintegration of religion, 
morality, thought and culture in the English speak- 
ing world. 

















AZTEC PANTHEON 
SUPREME IN MEXICO 


The glory that was, the desolation that is 


ANDREW HUDSON 











ON February 14, 1936, the Associated Press quoted 
our Ambassador to Mexico to the effect that ““Mex- 
ico’s ambitious educational program is the most sig- 
nificant factor in her national progress.” Hon. 
Josephus Daniels spoke in the present tense. He re- 
ferred to the educational program inaugurated in 
1934 by a Constitutional Amendment outlawing all 
education that does not propagate the “Socialistic 
doctrines professed by the Mexican Revolution.” It 
is not likely that the cicerones who coach our Am- 
bassador in his réle as spokesman for the National 
Revolutionary Party ever told him of a more ambi- 
tious and eminently successful educational program 
which received its impetus in the early sixteenth 
century. 

This program began in 1524 with the founding in 
Mexico City of the schools of San Francisco and 
San José, prototypes of the thousands of schools 
and missions that were to inject Christian culture 
into aboriginal America and serve as outposts for 
Spanish influence in the New World. Higher educa- 
tion followed. The Jesuits arrived in Mexico in 1572 
and by the end of the sixteenth century they were 
administering institutions of higher education in 
thirty important centers of population. Their first 
foundation, that of San Pedro y San Pablo in Mex- 
ico City, was made possible through the generosity 
of a wealthy miner, Alonso de Villaseca, and the 
donation of six hundred cases of books by Fray 
Alonso de Veracruz. Harvard University, founded 
in 1636, began with only three hundred volumes. 
The edifice that housed San Pedro y San Pablo still 
stands and is in use as: Abelardo L. Rodriguez Pub- 
lic Market. 

This ambitious and successful educational pro- 
gram endured three centuries and to it Mexico 
owes its existence as a nation, living today on the 
fruits of better times. So lasting and thorough was 
the culture it diffused that the Prussian scientist, 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, commenting on 
the progress of Mexican education in 1803, was able 
to affirm: “No city of the New World, not even 
excepting those of the United States, can exhibit 
such large and solid scientific institutions as the 
capital of Mexico.” 

With this background of culture, how do we ac- 
count for the frightful rate of illiteracy that pre- 


vails in modern Mexico? Apparently our Ambassa- 
dor, who accepts official Communistic propaganda 
without investigation, does not account for it. The 
explanation is simple, we might say obvious to the 
normal adult mind. The little town of Irapuato, 
Guanajuato, typical of hundreds of little towns 
throughout the Mexican Republic, except for a 
small nucleus of professional gentlemen and a few 
merchants, is practically illiterate. Its city hall oc- 
cupies the premises of the Salesian school; the mili- 
tary barracks those of the Marist school; a street 
has been cut through the site where the Franciscan 
school once stood. 

The principal plank of the so-called Reform of 
1857 was confiscation of ecclesiastical property. 
This property consisted chiefly of schools, hospitals, 
asylums and their respective endowments. Many of 
the leaders of the so-called Reform had risked and 
sacrificed for something more tangible than the 
mere triumph of Liberal principles. Hence, institu- 
tions throughout the country were confiscated and 
auctioned off at ridiculous prices to speculators; en- 
dowments disappeared and left no trace. In the Fed- 
eral District alone, 414 properties whose rents sus- 
tained schools and hospitals were thus disposed of 
and the claims of the Mexican Treasury were paid 
off in government bonds quoted at eight centavos 
on the peso. The epoch began with an orgy of con- 
fiscation and the mobilization of troops in the larger 
cities where they were kept in readiness to crush 
popular resistance to unpopular law enforcement. 
The War Department had to provide permanent 
quarters for the troops and found them in the con- 
fiscated schools. Today the military headquarters 
of the State of Jalisco are installed in the ex-dio- 
cesan seminary of Guadalajara; the military hospi- 
tal in the ex-school of El Beaterio; the military 
prison in the ex-school of Los Dolores. And the city 
of Guadalajara is but one instance typical of all the 
rest. 

What the so-called Reform of 1857 did for the 
schools, the Revolution of 1917 did for schools and 
churches. As schools are closed, barracks are 
opened. As the number of clergymen becomes less, 
the number of army officers becomes greater. To- 
day in many States of the Mexican Republic no 
clergyman may officiate. Within the tourist zone a 
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few still are permitted to carry on—one to 50,000 
or 100,000 communicants—to impress foreign ob- 
servers. But in 1933 the Mexican army consisted of 
389 generals and 39,000 soldiers. Recently, the War 
Department announced that by December, 1936, it 
will be able to mobilize a force of 100,000 armed 
men, including Agrarian-Communists. When schools 
and churches are suppressed, force must be substi- 
tuted and society governed by fear. 

Observers tell us that the “Revolution” is build- 
ing thousands of schools. They have seen them and 
can testify to the fact. What observers do not see 
and are not told by the official cicerones is that the 
numerous schools functioning within the socialistic 
system were not built by the “Revolution.” Here 
are a few random samples. Socialistic secondary 
school No. 3, Chapultepec Avenue, Mexico City, was 
formerly the Catholic school of Jesis y Maria. So- 
cialistic secondary school No. 4, San Cosme and 
Ciprés Streets, Mexico City, was formerly the Sci- 
entific Institute administered by the Society of 
Jesus. Socialistic secondary school No. 6, is installed 
in a part of the ex-Catholic college of San Pedro y 
San Pablo. Socialistic secondary school No. 8, San 
Pedro de los Pinos, Federal District, was fomerly 
the Catholic asylum of the Buen Pastor. Socialistic 
secondary school “Gabino de Barreda,’ Estaciones 
and Ramén Guzman Streets, Mexico City, was for- 
merly the Catholic asylum of the Santisimo Re- 
dentor. 

This list could be extended indefinitely, but we do 
not suppose our Ambassador considers wholesale 
confiscation to be a factor in national progress. 
Perhaps he refers to the curriculum, the sex-social- 
istic angle, which is graphically portrayed in the 
mural paintings of the National Palace and the 
Mexico City Normal School for the benefit of illit- 
erates and those who, like Mr. Daniels, do not read 
the Spanish language. Upon entering the National 
Palace we are confronted by the figure of Karl 
Marx dominating a huge canvas on which various 
aspects of the ‘“‘New World Order” are attractively 
depicted. Sex is emphasized in the Normal School, 
whose walls are adorned with pictures of naked 
males and females in lewd poses and, horrible be- 
yond description, with a blasphemous portrait of 
our Lord Himself in an indecent attitude. 

When in 1933 in National Revolutionary Party 
adopted the sex-socialistic plank, it announced: 
“The primary school, in addition to excluding reli- 
gious instruction, shall furnish the true scientific 
explanation to every question that must be solved 
in the spirit of the pupils.” In 1934, Supreme Chief 
Calles and Ambassador Daniels warmly endorsed 
the program and President Cardenas commended it 
in the following terms: “The Socialistic School uses 
its methodology to interpret natural and social phe- 
nomena in a strictly scientific and rationalistic 
sense and, naturally, these two truths cannot sat- 
isfy those sectors that favor one or the other form 
so that the exploitation of man by man, or by fa- 
naticism and ignorance may continue.” 

The statement that every question will be given 
a scientific explanation arouses our curiosity and 
interest. For instance, how does the “methodology” 
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of the socialistic school explain the phenomenon of 
Christmas? We turn to the 1936 edition of the Na- 
tional Popular Encyclopedia, published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, which occupies the prem- 
ises of the ex-church of Santa Teresa, Mexico City. 
In this officially sponsored compendium of scientific 
and rationalistic information we find that De- 
cember 25 is set apart because “on this day Quet- 
zalcoati—the fair god of the Aztecs—amid the in- 
tense cold of the winter night and beneath the crys- 
tal stars that let fall their diamond beams upon the 
sleeping fields, sprang up from the earth.” We re- 
call a ceremony held in Mexico City in 1930 where 
Quetzalcoatl did “spring up from the earth” and 
distribute gifts to thousands of school children. 

World Revolution in Mexico, as elsewhere, mani- 
fests a partiality toward pagan idolatry inexplica- 
ble in a movement that pretends to justify its anti- 
Christian animus on scientific and rationalistic 
grounds. Juan Recio, prominent in the Constituent 
Assembly which, in 1917, framed the spurious Mex- 
ican Constitution, source of all the Communistic 
legislation in force in Mexico today, sustained the 
anti-religious thesis because “we are obliged to pre- 
vent and correct all that which contributes to the 
immorality and corruption of the Mexican people, 
freeing them at the same time from the claws of the 
crafty priest who takes possession of consciences to 
carry out his iniquitous work of prostitution.” This 
same lawgiver vociferously applauded the ferocious 
persecution unleashed by Supreme Chief Calles in 
1926, alleging in justification thereof that the Span- 
ish missionaries “took from us an idolatry we felt, 
that was autochthonous.” 

But it is safe to assume that the spokesmen of 
the Communistic régime our Government supports 
in Mexico turn for spiritual guidance, not to Quet- 
zalcoatl, the fair god, but to Huitzilopochtli, the 
war-god, the insatiable monster who glutted on 
throbbing human hearts from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun. Perhaps President Cardenas had 
this deity in mind when in the course of the address 
from which we have quoted in a preceding para- 
graph he gave form to the following thought: “On 
this account it is not strange that some Governors 
have found themselves obliged to correct the sub- 
versive actions of certain clergymen who, forgetful 
of their réle and the constitutional circumstances 
under which they should actuate, place themselves 
violently outside the law.” 

To the American reader the Mexican President’s 
thought may not be clear, so we shall illustrate with 
an example typical of scores of others. On August 
26, 1936, Father José Carmen Espino, of Atarjea, 
Guanajuato, was slaughtered in his bed, receiving 
twenty dagger wounds. The disciples of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, who perpetrated the crime, wrote in blood 
on the wall of their victim’s room: “This will hap- 
pen to all scoundrel priests and Catholics who op- 
pose the proletarian régime.” 

Hon. Josephus Daniels is right. Mexico’s educa- 
tional program is a significant factor in her na- 
tional progress and nothing more fitting than the 
revival of the bloody Aztec pantheon to symbolize 
the goal toward which her present course is leading. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE 
PLUS NEW BUILDING 


Factors in a low rate for low rent dwellings 


CHARLES McKEON LYNCH 











ADVERTISED as a housing expert, Dr. Margaret 
Miller, of London, visited the United States. Like 
most English visitors, she did not hesitate to tell us 
what was wrong and what we ought to do about it. 
A London authority on slums must be listened to 
with respect, because the English have some of the 
worst slums in the world. Even that ardent sales- 
man of the Empire, the late King Edward, was 
obliged to admit that they were “pretty grim.” 

It must be granted, to our shame, that some of 
Dr. Miller’s criticisms were justified. But the reme- 
dies which she proposed are unsound, even if they 
could be applied. Since she voiced the opinion of 
very many of our social workers and of other well- 
intentioned citizens, I may be permitted to point 
just why I think Dr. Miller was in error. The tenor 
of her proposals can be gathered from her address 
to the Welfare Council in New York, in which she 
said: “The first thing you need to do is to get a 
co-ordinated national program.” After showing 
how, under the Octavia Hill system, the woman so- 
cial worker has been taught to perform the duties 
of the real-estate worker, she observed: “By her 
constant calls, and her familiarity with the families, 
the housing manager is able to judge whether the 
tenant is really financially embarrassed, or is spend- 
ing the money for liquor; whether our owner is 
justified in dispossessing a family, or whether it is 
advisable to allow more time.” 

From this it may be concluded that Dr. Miller 
is an advocate of that popular, and disastrous, 
school of social philosophy that may be called the 
“there-ought-to-be-a-law system.” Pass a law, grant 
a big appropriation, create jobs for social workers 
and all our troubles will melt like the late Winter 
snows in the Spring sunshine. Her remarks about 
the activities of the “housing managers” are amus- 
ing to anyone familiar with conditions in this coun- 
try, because she might be describing the activities 
of the ordinary American real-estate agent, though 
he probably would not be so smugly self-righteous 
about liquor. It is pure speculation, but I would 
wager that the average poor family would rather 
deal with the owner or his agent than with the aver- 
age social worker. But Dr. Miller has a fine con- 
tempt for commercial owners and agents; indeed, 
she accuses them of preventing slum clearance, 


though it is obvious that such action on their part 
would be to their own disadvantage. Of course there 
are rogues in every business, and real estate has 
more than its just percentage of fools, but on the 
whole the tenants have been treated with common 
sense and decency. The fault is not in the manage- 
ment of property. The problem is much more com- 
plex, and it must be understood before a remedy 
can be suggested. 

First of all, slums exist, not because there are too 
many old tenements, but because there is a lack of 
adequate new ones. A slum means that there is a 
group of people in the community whose incomes 
are insufficient to enable them to obtain adequate 
housing, because its cost is disproportionately high. 
Even where wage-levels are good, we find slums 
because the cost of erecting and maintaining dwell- 
ings is out of line with the cost of other essentials. 
This is why Dr. Miller was justified in saying that 
most of our slum clearance consists in tearing down, 
but that we offer no better accommodations to 
those we thus rendered homeless. Even Govern- 
ment projects will not help because it costs the 
Government as much, or more, to build as it costs 
private capital. Much capital would be invested in 
low-cost housing, provided that the ability of the 
average family to pay rent could be made equal to 
the cost of operating adequate dwelling space. 

We cannot expect a great rise in family income 
in the near future. Even should the rise be phe- 
nomenal, the cost of housing is so high it would not 
solve our problem. The remedy lies in reducing the 
production and operating expense of dwelling units. 
The chief items of production expense are wages 
and land value, while operating expense may be 
divided into interest, taxes, and maintenance. Let 
us see what is wrong with these, and what remedy 
is available. 

The wage scales of the building-trades unions are 
altogether too high. This is the result of the activi- 
ties of “racketeer” union officials who during the 
last boom took advantage of the fact that a delay in 
the construction of a building involves heavy losses 
to the owner. By a process akin to blackmail they 
forced wages up to a point where the only chance 
the builder had of making any money was to erect 
those structures that yield high rents. Today we 
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have too many large office-buildings, hotels, the- 
atres and expensive apartments, and a large por- 
tion of our people are still living in obsolete struc- 
tures. A sensible remedy would be either a general 
scaling-down of these wages, or at least, a special 
low rate for low-rent dwelling projects. This would 
help solve our problem, and provide steady work 
for a number of mechanics who, under the present 
scale, are not only unemployed but unemployable. 

The question of land value is more complex. The 
present method of determining this value in urban 
properties consists in taking a theoretical lot twen- 
ty-five by one hundred feet, and estimating, gener- 
ally on the basis of recent sales, what such a lot is 
worth in the particular neighborhood where the 
property to be appraised lies. You then apply this 
standard to the land you wish to value. There are 
arbitrary and fixed rules by which adjustments can 
be made, if the property is more or less than 100 
feet deep, or more or less than twenty-five feet 
wide. If it contains two or more times the area of 
the theoretical lot, something is added to the price 
for plotage. If it is on, or near, a corner, the value 
is further enhanced. If there is a building on it, the 
original cost, depreciation by age, replacement-cost 
and its ability to produce income, are rated. You 
are then supposed to have the price which a buyer 
who does not have to buy, will pay; and which a 
seller, who does not have to sell, will accept. 

The system sounds very scientific. It is a system 
hallowed by long usage, sanctioned by the courts, 
passionately defended by its practitioners, but it is 
completely unsound. It is unsound because the 
value of the theoretical lot, on which all the other 
computations are based, is only a guess, and it is 
usually a bad guess. In all other forms of produc- 
tion, it is the rule that the more units you produce, 
the lower the price. Real estate proceeds on the ab- 
surd assumption that the more buildings built, the 
more each will be worth. As a result, nearly all real 
property is over-priced. The builder has been forced 
to ignore the poor tenant, and to cater to the pros- 
perous, for only thus could he insure an adequate 
return on his expensive land. The real test of land- 
value is the ability of the probable tenant to pay for 
its use. As the potential tenants for much of any 
large community’s land can only afford low rents, a 
sufficient amount of cheap land should be available. 
Until such land is available, we will have slums. 

As to operating expenses, interest on the mort- 
gage is based on the cost of the building and the 
land. If these two factors can be adjusted, interest, 
which is usually the largest item of operating costs, 
will be proportionately reduced. In the case of ex- 
isting structures, it is difficult to get our large lend- 
ing institutions, that is savings banks and insurance 
companies, to admit their mistakes, and reduce the 
face-value of excessive first mortgages, though 
they have, in practice, done this by lowering the 
rate of interest. The numerous foreclosures by first 
mortgagees, while unfortunate, has had the good 
effect of wiping out second mortgages and their 
concomitant interest charges. Primarily, slums 
clearance is concerned with sound financing of new 
structures, and this will follow automatically if the 
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two factors discussed in the previous paragraphs 
are properly adjusted. 

Taxes are not so serious a load as interest, but in 
the average city they are higher than they should 
be. The situation varies from one community to 
another. New York, our largest city, has an ex- 
tremely high per capita tax, while Chicago, our next 
city, has a comparatively low one. The difference 
is largely due to the immense burden which subway 
construction has placed on New York real estate. 
The continual demand for new services, from all 
branches of the Government, with its concomitant 
of new jobs, makes it useless to hope for any great 
reduction in taxes in any given city. In the past, 
tax-exemptions have been granted to low-rent hous- 
ing projects, and while there are valid objections to 
this policy, its continuance might encourage pri- 
vate capital to enlist in a more vigorous war on the 
slums. 

The actual maintenance of a building, that is the 
cost of heating, cleaning, repairs and general super- 
vision, is the smallest charge of all. Indeed more 
money might well be spent on this item in order to 
insure better wages for building employes who are 
generally poorly paid. In any case, no real reduc- 
tion can be effected in maintenance costs. 

Dr. Miller apparently considered none of the 
above factors. Her suggestion of a coordinated na- 
tional program would not help for several reasons. 
Slums are primarily local problems, depending on 
local conditions, and no national yardstick can be 
established. Further it is not possible for the Gov- 
ernment to do more than scratch the surface. The 
most it can do is to advance credit for a few model 
developments. If there is not enough intelligence 
left in the country to provide adequate housing for 
forty per cent of our urban population, through the 
normal processes of industry, we might just as well 
give up trying. 

Dr. Miller’s plan to put the dwellings of the poor 
under the supervision of social service workers does 
not strike a sympathetic note in the average Amer- 
ican’s breast. It is true that some people squander 
money for food and eat foolishly, yet no one sug- 
gests that all grocery clerks and waiters be replaced 
by dieticians! The type of social thinking that 
makes personal privacy the privilege of the prosper- 
ous, and degrades the poor to the position of per- 
pentual public charges, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 

The poor we shall always have with us, and while 
they must be the objects of particular care by the 
State, every effort should be made to keep them 
self-respecting members of the community. Some 
sociologists would solve the slum problem by con- 
demning the poor to live in Government-subsidized 
barracks under the constant espionage of social 
workers. The poor are entitled to be treated as peo- 
ple not as problems. A reasonable reduction in the 
wages of the building-trades unions and an honest 
valuation of land will enable the community to sup- 
ply adequate dwellings for them in the normal 
course of its business. In such quarters the poor 
can live not only with comfort, but with a sense of 
personal dignity, self-reliance and independence. 
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ANCGELISM FOUND IN 
LAY FIGURES, NOT MACI 


WITH somewhat startled consciousness the Pil- 
grim realizes that he is now beginning his eleventh 
year of journeying, having started his pilgrimage 
in December, 1926. To review the pleasant, un- 
pleasant and merely curious episodes of the road 
would make a volume in itself. In general, the trip 
has been a merry one, perhaps the merrier because 
he was bothered with little baggage and no great 
hurry to reach the goal. Occasional surprises and 
unexpected reactions of the virtuous and unvir- 
tuous to his preaching have given the Pilgrim an 
altogether flattering sense of companionship with 
the grandest set of pilgrims of all ages, the Magi 
who traveled by night and day to seek the King 
of Kings; for despite the high honor of their estate 
they never knew what just was coming next. 

To pick one incident from the past, it was about 
this season two years ago that I recorded some 
observations of Father Jude on the subject of 
“angelism.” Since inquiries thereon have recurred 
from time to time, I shall celebrate my decennial 
by quoting what Father Jude said on that occasion. 

“By ‘angelism’ I mean the habit of mind which 
seeks to evade the concrete applications of Catholic 
teaching by appealing to spiritual generalities. You 
meet with it in dozens of ways: always of course 
when the concrete application is something that dis- 
turbs the comfort or the self-complacency, or the 
supposed dignity of the complainant. You have the 
type of person who is unwilling to promote the Greg- 
orian chant, unless it can be ‘perfectly rendered,’ 
implication being that perfect rendering is a Utopia. 

You find those who would evade all concrete appli- 

cations in the field of social justice lest they dis- 

turb the peace of the devout. In the field of liturgy, 
as in the field of morals, the Church does not shrink 
from specifying, down to the drop of water in the 
chalice or the percentage of wax in a candle. In her 
view the humblest material object is linked up with 
the whole of God’s plan. I grant that the spiritual 
may be forgotten in zeal for artistry, or social re- 
form, or other such tangible matters. But this par- 
ticular objection is apt to be raised merely as a way 
of evading an enormously laborious painful task” 

Among the causes of angelism, which I then 
postponed discussing, there is evidently the gen- 
eral human trait of seeking the lines of least re- 
sistance, where personal comfort and vested in- 
terest are concerned. Recently a very zealous and 
distinguished person, who merits well of Church 
and country, was referred to in a dispatch as a 
“prominent lay figure.” The epithet did not fit this 
individual, but it does fit a good many of a familiar 
type. If you are not acquainted with lay figures, 
ask one of your artist friends to show you one. 
It is usually found dressed in Grecian robes on top 
of a bookcase. You can garb and pose it indifferent- 
ly as an angel, an emperor, a ballerina, or as Abra- 


ham Lincoln, but it remains passive under the 
operation, and retains that sad smirk which is the 
tradition of the egg-shaped, leather-colored lay- 
figure countenance. Where lay figures take the 
place of lay apostles angelism is apt to flourish. 

While my tone may be frivolous, I confess I am 
horribly alarmed over the harm that angelism can 
do. To be cautious and careful, to use some watch- 
ful waiting, as a correspondent said in AMERICA’S 
Communications column last week, before applying 
concretely our doctrines, is true wisdom. But if the 
caution is frozen into inactivity, if the watchful- 
ness becomes a plain confession of weakness, of 
total inability to find a definite application for what 
we so eloquently proclaim, then a positive danger 
arises. A continued proclamation of generalities 
without ever being able to reduce them to deeds 
brings the doctrine itself into contempt, and is apt 
to gain more enemies than disciples for the truth. 

I do not think we are going to get anywhere by 
just upbraiding the lay figures. The difficulty is 
deeper than mere laziness or selfishness. Nor is it 
that we lack concrete jobs for the layman to do. 
The liturgical movement, the various developments 
of Catholic social action and popular apologetics 
at home and abroad have marked out a great vari- 
ety of works that the Catholic layman can take 
up. True, the field is so far only imperfectly ex- 
plored. There are whole areas of lay action which 
but a tiny handful of our Catholic laity in this 
country seem even to have dreamt of. But with 
study and some ovservant travel they can be ex- 
plored. 

The main difficulty, as I see it, is not that the 
concrete applications are not to be found, but that 
enough is not positively demanded and required of 
the Catholic layman to inspire him to seek to carry 
them out. The non-Catholic layman, be he religious 
or free-thinker, readily moves into activity because 
he is accountable to nobody except himself. He 
can be ritualist, or social reformer, or a disciple 
of Gandhi, and nobody is much concerned except 
his wife, family and fellow trustees. The Catholic 
is part of an organism. When the body’s member 
moves the whole body is affected; so he needs an 
assurance and a stimulus which the non-Catholic 
can cheerfully do without. 

Once the layman is sure of his task as a worker 
in the concrete field, the priest, as the exponent of 
moral principles, has his own definite office as guide, 
philosopher, and friend, as the administrator of the 
Mysteries that bring strength and fruitfulness to 
action. When the Saviour sent the Magi their star, 
He expected, and He obtained, tremendous deeds 
from them: of worship, bravery, zeal, lay aposto- 
late. When Catholic laymen, at least our young 
college men, are sure of their stars, they will cross 
mountains to follow them. THE PILGRIM 
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CROP-FED CORPORATIONS 


SOME ten years ago, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company began to introduce the hand- 
set telephone. It is a convenient little gadget, but 
it is more than that. It is an illustration of how 
State Commissions for the regulation of public 
utilities fail to regulate. 

Of course, there was an extra charge for the con- 
trivance. The new instrument cost more than the 
old, it was said, to manufacture. Oddly enough, 
this cost varied according to climate and geog- 
raphy. In some States you paid a monthly instal- 
ment until the company was satisfied; in others, 
you kept on paying and paying and paying. The 
Federal Communications Commission has recently 
reported that from 1928 to 1936 the cost to the user 
in Mississippi was $42.75, and in Alabama $40.75. 
But if the subscriber lived in New York, he paid 
the company $21.30, and if he lived in Maryland, 
Virginia, or the District of Columbia, the company 
let him off for only $10.75. During the period in- 
dicated, the surcharges thus collected by the com- 
pany amounted to the comfortable sum of $53,- 
240,933. In addition, the reduction in wiring, made 
possible by the hand-set, saved the company ex- 
penditures which would have amounted to $85,- 
391,000. 

Meanwhile the State Commissions turned over 
for another nap. 

On more than one occasion, we have remarked 
that the chief purpose of most State Commissions 
was, as far as we could observe, to collect a salary. 
It was not altogether their fault that they could 
not do more. The average Commission operates, or 
tries to operate, under conditions that might have 
been dictated by the utilities which they are sup- 
posed to regulate in the interests of the people. 
Salaries are so low that capable men cannot be 
induced to serve. The Commission is usually under- 
staffed, and when a controversy arises, it lacks the 
means to engage experts who can meet the conten- 
tions of the company’s highly-paid and technical- 
ly-trained experts. Naturally, it has generally 
failed to sustain the claim of the public that bet- 
ter service could be furnished at a lower rate. It 
is not true that the utility companies have been in 
the habit of buying or bribing Commissions, as they 
not infrequently buy legislators. Such a practice 
would be a waste of money. 

As long as public-utility Commissions remain 
what they are, corporations will continue to de- 
mand all that the traffic will bear, and a little more, 
and they will get it. The Federal Communications 
Commission has done good service in forcing a re- 
duction of rates in inter-State commerce, but when 
the matter in dispute does not transcend State lines, 
it is powerless. Thus far the Federal Commission 
has cost the public something more than $1,000,- 
000, but it has brought about a reduction in tele- 
phone rates which amounts to more than $20,000,- 
000. The State Commissions should either be abol- 
ished as useless expenses, or be invested with real 
authority, and compelled to regulate. 
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SCHOOLS FOR FOLLY 


TO permit the pupil to elect the subjects he will not 
study, writes Dr. Butler, of Columbia, .is not wisdom 
but folly. Dr. Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, holds that the modern school and college are 
valuable only to the extent that they keep the pupil 
from doing something worse. True, Dr. Butler is 
seventy-four years old and, like the members of the 
Supreme Court, suspect of senility, but Dr. Hutch- 
ins has yet to enjoy his fortieth year. Here Janu- 
ary and May are in accord, and they are supported 
by the rank and file of the teaching profession. 
Who sets the policies for our schools, and why? 


THE PONTIFF SPEAKS T: 


FOR centuries the Gospel of the Child of Beth- 
lehem, Who is the Prince of Peace, has been 
preached, and yet the world will not turn to 
Him Who alone can give it peace. The Wise Men 
in the East have been succeeded by rulers who 
in their worldly wisdom strive to persuade the 
people that those nations are most prosperous 
which control most deadly armaments. Today 
all the world is a military camp. 

Yet the will of the people everywhere is, we 
think, for peace. “It is unquestionably the will 
of the people,” wrote the editor of the New 
York Times on Christmas Day, “which the fail- 
ing voice of Pope Pius XI expressed so mov- 
ingly yesterday that he seemed to broadcast the 
agonized prayer of all mankind.” It is this will 
which heartens us as we view in every part of 
the world the plotting of Communistic groups 
which by exaggerating every difference be- 
tween nations leads to war, and by fostering 
local discontent raises a spirit of rebellion 
against legitimate authority. 

It would not be easy to over-estimate the evil 
which will overtake society should Communism 
win the day. In Communism, said the Holy 
Father in what may be his last appeal to the 
world, we have “a new menace, more threaten- 
ing than ever before, principally for Europe and 
its Christian civilization,” and for all the world. 
For Communism means death to human rights, 
the destruction of the principles upon which 
rests the stability of the State and the family, 
and the debasing of the individual to a state of 
bondage. Against the enemy not only Catholics 
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THE INS AND THE OUTS 


OPPOSITION by a political party is not necessarily 
a brake on progress. The majority is not always 
right. Opposition may be the restraint which the 
police put on the motorist who is fond of turning 
crowded street corners at forty miles per hour. 
“For the good of the country, the Republican party 
must be strong,”’ remarks the Postmaster General, 
whose sole lapse is that he missed the vote in Maine 
and Vermont, “but not too strong.” Unfortunately, 
the Republican party is even weaker than the re- 
cent elections indicate. Cannot Mr. Farley stir up 
a respectable opposition in Congress? 


THE WORLD 


but all men of good will must unite, and unless 
this alliance can be effected Communism may 
yet triumph in the United States bringing us 
untold woe. 

Undoubtedly direct attacks, intended to show 
the essentially inhuman and anti-social charac- 
ter of Communism, are . We must 
know precisely what it is that we fight. But 
these attacks are not enough. To the armies 
of wage earners, deluded by the false promises 
of Communism, and in their misery ready to 
turn to any party or faction which pledges re- 
lief, we must put in operation a positive pro- 
gram of reconstruction. As the Archbishop of 
Westminster has said, we cannot satisfy the 
worker with quotations from the Encyclicals. 
Unless these are followed by action, they mere- 
ly dispose him to accept the contention of Com- 
munism that religion is essentially an agency 
used by a handful of the rich to enslave the 
masses. 

As we have insisted for years, the strongest 
support of Communism is not the fanatical 
street-corner orator, but the great capitalistic 
groups whose brutality has made the status of 
the wage-earner little better thai that of a 
slave. By all means, let us denounce the anti- 
social and anti-Christian character of ©om- 
munism; but as we denounce, let us insist that 
the State use the sword of the law against these 
miscreants, as it fulfills its duty of extending 
special protection to the poor. That insistence 
alon will give strength to our program, and 
effectiveness to our denunciations. 








ENFORCED NEUTRALITY 


ACCORDING to reports in the public press, grants 
in excess of one billion dollars will be asked from 
Congress at the present session for the army and 
navy. If allowed, these will be the largest appropri- 
ations ever voted during a time of peace. Last year, 
the costs of these departments fell just short of one 
billion dollars, and had grants for other projects 
not openly military in character been included, the 
total would have reached at least $1,250,000,000. 
The naval-construction program, authorized more 
than a year ago, is steadily progressing, and special 
attention is being paid to air craft. Evidently the 
Administration, apprehensive of serious difficulties 
before the end of the year, has adopted a strong 
policy of “preparedness.” 

Quite in keeping with these preparations is the 
statement issued by Senator Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, on December 27. Discussing the neutrality 
legislation which will certainly come before Con- 
gress, Senator Vandenberg points out that in the 
past our neutrality has consisted, chiefly, in the de- 
mand “that our rights in profitable foreign trade 
should not be impaired by war.” The pressure that 
can be exercised upon the President by the manu- 
facturers of munitions and by groups which have 
managed to continue their sales to belligerents can 
be irresistible, as President Wilson discovered, to 
his sorrow, in the first months of the World War. 
These men spoke of peace, but what came first in 
their minds was profits. Hence Senator Vandenberg 
believes that the only neutrality legislation that can 
be effective is legislation that is mandatory, leav- 
ing nothing to the “discretion” of the President. 
“This is no reflection on the President,” he writes. 
“Exercise of discretion after a war has begun in- 
evitably invites an ‘unneutral’ interpretation by the 
belligerent which is curtailed or offended by the 
decision.” Any strong action, and in war only 
strong actions will be heeded, will probably create 
new sources of discord, and strengthen those which 
already exist. Hence Senator Vandenberg favors 
legislation which directs the President to forbid all 
loans, grants of credit and shipment of munitions, 
to all belligerents alike. ““We must treat all scrupu- 
lously alike,” but we cannot do this, he argues, if 
we leave anything to the discretion of the President, 
since his decision “cannot fail to hurt one more 
than the other.” 

There is much truth in this position. Certainly 
President Wilson was sincere in his desire to main- 
tain strict neutrality more than twenty years ago, 
but few will maintain today that there was much 
substance to our neutrality after the opening 
months of 1916. The force which would be used 
against the President today would be even greater 
than that encountered by President Wilson, for the 
trade in war materials would undoubtedly open 
many factories, and put millions of the unemployed 
back to work. Indeed, this contention has already 
been advanced, in spite of the fact that its hollow- 
ness must be apparent to every student of the 
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World War. The munitions trade twenty years ago 
brought us a fatal “prosperity” for which we paid 
bitterly, and are still paying. War-mongering is 
assuredly no solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

Against the Senator’s argument, however, is the 
fact, recently stressed in an opinion by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that the conduct of all 
foreign affairs must rest largely in the discretion of 
the President who, it must be conceded, has access 
to sources ~f information which are not open to 
Congress. Careful study of this difficult problem 
may reveal some method which, by protecting the 
President from the attacks of profiteers, will leave 
him free to exercise to the full the powers vested in 
him by the Constitution. 


AT NAZARETH 


PERHAPS the most striking words in the Gospel 
for the Feast of the Holy Family, which the Church 
celebrates tomorrow, are those which tell us that 
the Divine Child was subject to Joseph and Mary. 
(Luke, II, 51.) The head of the house at Nazareth, 
the ruler of the Holy Family, was Joseph. Our Lord 
obeyed Joseph not because he was holier than Mary, 
His Mother, for he was not, but because Joseph 
represented the Will of His heavenly Father. All 
the little matters which pertain to the domestic 
order, we may suppose that Our Blessed Lady di- 
rected, for a wise man leaves these to his wife, and 
_Joseph was supremely wise. But final authority was 
in the hands of Joseph, “‘the man of the house,” as 
Alice Meynell has styled him. 

Like all Jewish children, the little Saviour was 
put in due time to learn a trade. When He went into 
the shop of Joseph, He followed the instructions 
which His foster-father gave Him, and brought the 
results of His first trials to Joseph for inspection. 
These instructions may not have been perfect; they 
may not even have been good, since, according to 
an old tradition, Joseph was not an artisan of un- 
usual skill. But since they came to Our Lord from 
one who had been commissioned to teach Him, He 
obeyed them. 

And He was God. As God, the Divine Child’s 
knowledge was omniscience. Even as Man, He had 
an infused knowledge, Divinely imparted to His 
human intellect, from the first moment of His con- 
ception, in comparison with which the sum of all 
knowledge possessed by the universe of angels and 
of men was as nothing. But the Divine Child did not 
instruct Joseph, or point out to him how things 
could be done better. He allowed Joseph to instruct 
Him, and when Joseph gave an order about plan- 
ing a board or repairing a table, the hand of the 
little King of the world obeyed perfectly with entire 
submission. 

In this submission He teaches us the motive of all 
rational obedience. Obedience means subjection of 
our will not to man, but to the authority which he 
represents. But since all rightful authority comes 
from God, obedience is submission to God. Whether 
the human being who has been commissioned to 
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represent authority is wise or ignorant, high, as the 
world rates rank, or low, a palpable Saint or a scar- 
let sinner, is wholly immaterial. All that counts is 
that he represents God, from whom all authority 
is derived. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE 


PEACEFULLY, happily, the days went by, Mary at 
the loom or in her kitchen, Joseph in his shop, with 
the Divine Child at his side. Near to Heaven is the 
household that love rules. Man can build a house, 
but only love can make it a home. The happiest 
home that this sodden world has seen, or shall see, 
was not a palace, but the humble home of Joseph 
the carpenter at Nazareth. 

From what acrid source have some Catholics 
drawn the inference that to be effective, authority 
must be harsh in commanding, rigid in exacting, 
quick to reprove, and unable to praise? That is not 
a Catholic view; it is more like a survival of unre- 
generated paganism. Not in this manner did Joseph 
exercise the authority which God had given him. 
He was the father of the family, and he set himself 
to give to Mary and the Divine Child the very best 
home he could possibly provide for them. We may 
be perfectly sure that his rule was a rule of sweet- 
ness, deference, and courtesy. We hear so often that 
Saint Joseph was a just man; let us not forget that 
he was also a gentleman. Justice can demand its 
pound of flesh, but courtesy is the fruit of charity, 
and charity glories in giving. Saint Joseph gave, 
and lost no whit of his authority. Only small men 
need continually perch upon a pedestal, club in 
hand. 

It has been said that authority has departed from 
the modern family. It may be so, but the reason is, 
it seems to us, that love went first. We should find 
in the Feast of the Holy Family not merely, or even 
chiefly, a homily on authority and obedience, but . 
an exhortation to make love the ruler in the home. 
Our thoughts about charity are too apt to be vague 
and empty. A resolution to love all men is good, but 
a better is to love every member of the family in 
which God has put us. Not many of us are apt to 
take up arms against mankind, but too many 
fathers of families take up the arms of bitterness 
and unkindness against their wives and children. 
When we do not love those whom we see in our 
families, and fail to do all that we can to make them 
happy, we are liars in professing that we love God. 
A harsh and unreasonable father who receives Holy 
Communion every day is not merely a victim of 
self-delusion. He is a destroyer of authority in his 
family, for in it he has destroyed love, and he will 
receive at best only sullen or heart-broken submis- 
sion. 

If we seem to insist over-much on the need of 
love in the home, it is because we see that love was 
the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth. We need 
homes today, God knows how sorely we need them. 
But they cannot be homes unless in them are faith 
and hope and charity, and the practical realization 
that charity is the greatest of these. 
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THE WorLpD. Late on Christmas Eve the ancient 
Church of the Nativity, the adjoining Church of St. 
Catherine, blazed with lights. Throngs assembled 
for Midnight Mass. British soldiers, camel-drivers, 
water-carriers, townspeople, high officials, people 
from many nations. As Midnight Mass ended, the 
aged Latin Patriarch took up an image of the In- 
fant Jesus, led a procession down into the cave 
which once held the living Infant Jesus. As he 
placed the image in the manger, Bethlehem’s bells 
rang out. . .. A few hours before, a sick man, the 
Vicar of that Infant, spoke from his bed of pain to 
the whole world, exhorted it to adopt remedies 
against the world-wide menace of Communism. 
“Here (in Spain),” he said, “are signs and portents 
of the terrifying reality of what is being prepared 
for Europe and the whole world unless the neces- 
sary remedies of defense are speedily adopted.” His 
Holiness warned against other “false and fatal 
ideas” referring, it was felt, to Nazism in Germany. 
. .. Meanwhile enemies of the Infant Jesus were in 
evidence. . . . President Lazaro Cardenas, of Mex- 
ico, declared his determination to speed up the 
atheistic education program. . . . Leon Trotsky was 
on the high seas headed for Mexico. . . . The war in 
Spain raged on. . .. Britain and France dispatched 
notes to Berlin, Rome, Moscow and Lisbon request- 
ing these countries to prevent “volunteers” from 
flocking to the Spanish war. In the American press, 
the emphasis was placed on the number of Germans 
fighting in Spain. Previously the emphasis had been 
placed on the Moors. . . . The press was strangely 
reticent about the great number of Frenchman and 
Russians fighting with the Leftists. . . . The Neu- 
trality Act, passed by Congress in the last session, 
made no provision for civil wars, and the State De- 
partment had to issue a license for the shipment of 
airplanes, airplane engines and parts valued at $2,- 
777,000 to the Spanish Reds. Washington buzzed 
with activity. A bill to plug up the loop-hole in the 
Neutrality Act was prepared and rushed through 
the preliminary stages after Congress opened. 
President Roosevelt criticized the second-hand firm 
which insisted on the license as representing the 
ten per cent of American business organizations 
which do not respond to ethical considerations. 


CONGRESS OPENS. For the first time in our history 
a President addressed Congress before his inaugu- 
ration. On January 6, the Electoral College de- 
clared President Roosevelt elected. A joint session 
of the Senate and House convened, and listened to 
the President’s annual message. He did not enumer- 
ate specific legislation that he intended to press but 
offered a broad program. Among the proposals to 
be introduced before June, when the session is ex- 
pected to end, are those strengthening, extending, 


correcting, eliminating the New Deal Acts, such as 
those devaluating the dollar, renewing the powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Public 
Works, Resettlement and Civilian Conservation 
Corps Administration. In the program, also, is in- 
cluded legislation on neutrality, revision of the Fed- 
eral administrative agencies, ratification of the 
Buenos Aires Treaty, etc. ... Harry L. Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, was reported as 
seeking $750,000,000 to carry on his relief program 
until the end of the fiscal year, June, 1937. Senators 
Byrne, King and others held that appropriations 
for half that amount would be sufficient. President 
Roosevelt, it was stated, was willing to advise a 
$500,000,000 appropriation for the continuance of 
relief work. . . . Secretary Roper’s annual report to 
Congress confidently declared that the indicated 
national income, amounting to more than sixty bil- 
lion dollars, will probably equal income paid out; 
this would bring the country back to the 1929 situ- 
ation. The improvement in economic conditions 
noted for the past two years continued in the first 
half of 1936. There was a substantial increase in 
durable-goods manufacture, an increase in the out- 
put of non-durable goods. His report seemed to es- 
tablish the fact that recovery had definitely turned 
the corner. 


NEUTRALITY DEFINITION. The Spanish civil war 
has made urgent Congressional action on neutral- 
ity. Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, active mem- 
ber of the neutrality group passed significant re- 
marks on the necessity of stricter legislation. He 
demanded, December 27, “that neutrality must 
have a new and different meaning if we are to in- 
sulate America against other peoples’ wars’; the 
new conception subordinates trade to peace; the old 
conception subordinated peace to trade; he pre- 
ferred a neutrality which does not capitalize the 
calamities of others; which stops all loans and cred- 
its and munitions to both belligerents on “a cash 
and carry” basis; he preferred not to leave large 
neutrality decisions to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. . . . Congressional leaders, returned to Wash- 
ington for the opening of Congress, discussed vari- 
ous proposals. The present Neutrality Act expires 
May 1; it provides embargoes on munitions as soon 
as war breaks out; it limits American loans to bel- 
ligerents; provides American citizens travel at their 
own risk on belligerent vessels. Extension is recom- 
mended: embargo on such items as iron, steel, cot- 
ton, etc.; limitation of all exports to normal, pre- 
war level; “cash and carry policy,” that is, belliger- 
ents can buy in the United States, provided they 
pay cash and carry goods on their own ships. Many 
strongly denounce “cash and carry” policy. . 

President Roosevelt approved proposals for an im- 
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mediate amendment to the Neutrality Act so that 
it would cover the Spanish civil war. 


CUBAN PRESIDENT. Following the ousting of Mi- 
guel Mariano Gomez, Vice President Laredo Bru 
became Cuba’s fourteenth president. . . . Gomez 
declared his “highly unjust” impeachment was a 
victory for the military forces who were deter- 
mined to control the country. “When one performs 
one’s duty,” he declared, “it sometimes makes a 
painful picture but it leaves the conscience tran- 
quil.” . . . The Cuban Army, built up from 8,000 to 
22,000 in the past three years, dominates Cuban 
politics. Col. Fulgencio Batista, Chief of Staff, con- 
trols the army. The Army has already assumed the 
functions of the Labor, Education, Health, Public 
Works and Interior Departments. Its authority is 
supreme in every branch of the Government. 


FRENCH CREDIT. France approved a credit to Po- 
land totalling 2,600,000,000 francs, 405,000,000 of 
which will be in cash. . . . France was reported as 
willing to return some of Germany’s colonies if the 
latter would agree to a lasting settlement of eco- 
nomic and political problems in Europe. 


RUSSIA EXTENDS. The Soviets granted a one-year 
extension of Siberian fishing rights to Japan. The 
agreement originally was to have been for eight 
years, but when Japan signed the recent anti-Com- 
munist agreement with Germany, Russia refused to 
continue negotiations. Finally, as a temporary ex- 
pedient to lessen irritation between the two coun- 
tries, the Kremlin agreed to the one-year extension. 
. .. Complaints against the cost and poor quality 
of the toys, etc., for the holiday season were heard 
throughout Moscow, appeared even in the Soviet 
press. . . . Grade-school children in Moscow and 
other cities, are being organized into regiments, 
given military training, target practice. Boys of 
eight wear helmets, carry small guns. One small 
boy, seven years old, bayonetted a toy bear. “I am 
fighting the Rebels in Spain,” he said. . . . Wives of 
Red officers are being trained for war, as chauffers, 
wireless and telegraph operators, parachutists, 
sharpshooters. 56,000 are already qualified in some 
form of defense. 


GERMANY INSISTS. Spanish Leftists seized the 
German freighter, Palos, off Bilbao. A German 
cruiser and destroyer steamed into Bilbao, said: 
“Release that ship.” . . . The Leftists released the 
ship, but retained part of the cargo and one Span- 
ish passenger. Germany demanded the release of 
the passenger, release of the rest of the cargo... . 
Someone called up Hitler’s chalet in the Bavarian 
Alps, asked about the official reaction to the British 
and French notes referring to German “volunteers” 
in Spain. The voice on the other end of the tele- 
phone said: “If other powers choose to deliver dip- 
lomatic notes during the Christmas holidays, they 
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will have to wait for an answer until the holidays 
are over. The notes you speak of lie with the porter 
at the Foreign Office for the moment; they will be 
considered in due course.” 


SPAIN FIGHTS ON. Insurgent sea and air forces 
sought to isolate the Leftists from France by at- 
tacks on the railway station at Portbou and the 
bridge at San Miguel de Culera. . . . Four towns 
along the northern Catalonia coast were attacked 
by Insurgent air raiders. . . . If Franco can cut off 
the streams of Russian and French volunteers by 
stopping the lines of communication at Portbou 
and the bridge at San Miguel, access to Spain from 
France would be rendered extremely difficult... . 
A Canadian blood transfusion service is conducted 
for the Madrid Reds by Dr. Norman Bethune, Mon- 
treal surgeon; aided by Hazen Size, a nephew of the 
president of the Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada. .. . Around Madrid, the two clashing armies 
engaged for the most part in artillery duels, inter- 
spersed with air raids. . . . The whole eastern part 
of Spain witnessed no Midnight Masses this year. 


ITaLy Dousts. The Italian press expressed doubts 
whether Britain and France made a protest to Mos- 
cow similar to the one sent to Berlin with regard to 
“volunteers” dispatched to Spain. . . . France, one 
paper claimed, permits volunteers to enroll publicly 
in Paris and to set out for Spain while the red flags 
wave about them. “We therefore,” it continued, 
“cannot help asking whether France does not con- 
sider it necessary to address a strong diplomatic 
protest to herself.” . . . Negotiations between Eng- 
land and Italy for a general understanding, particu- 
larly as to the Mediterranean, were reported to be 
nearing definite conclusions. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK. A flock of airplanes rose up 
from Sian Christmas afternoon, flew on toward 
Nanking. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, dictator 
of China, had been released. . . . Mrs. Chiang, W. H. 
Donald, Australian adviser, Gen. Chang Hsueh- 
liang, who made Chiang captive, all arrived in 
Nanking. ... A tumultuous ovation awaited China’s 
strong man, Chiang Kai-shek, in Nanking, the 
greatest of his career. His popularity, at a low ebb 
eight months ago, rose to hysterical heights. .. . 
The whole incident was a misunderstanding, re- 
ports said. Chang thought Chiang Kai-shek was go- 
ing to remove him from his army post. Capturing 
Chiang, he read the latter’s diary, saw there was no 
such intention. . . . Other stories speak of a ransom 
paid, an agreement with Chang for a stiffening in 
the anti-Japanese attitude. . . . Chinese expressions 
of humility were adhered to. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek said: “Through poor leadership, I as com- 
mander-in-chief of the national armed forces must 
hold myself responsible for the incident which 
makes my heart ache.” . . . Chang went down to 
Nanking, asked that he be punished. He described 
himself as a “surly, unpolished, lawbreaker.” 
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IGNAZ EUGENIO 


EDITOR: In your current issue (AMERICA, Decem- 
ber 26) there is an editorial, Tin Box Democracy, 
on the propaganda now in full blast in support of 
the Spanish Reds, avowed atheists with the avowed 
purpose of destroying the Christian civilization of 
Europe to which we in all the Americas are heirs. 
But their propagandists here take good care not to 
tell us that. Archbishop Downey, addressing a 
meeting recently in Liverpool, gave the reason: 
Russia makes no secret that Britain is one of its 
main objectives. But Communism is far too cunning 
to make use in England of exactly the same means 
as it has used in Spain. It suits its tactics to the na- 
ture of the country, the character and disposition of 
the people. The subversive force is already in our 
midst. It is sweeping into every society, every union, 
every association, with directions from Moscow not 
to show its head. 

And so, while they make no secret that they are 
out to destroy Christianity in Spain, they send dele- 
gates here to pass around the tin box “to save Span- 
ish democracy.” We have 25,000,000 Catholic dem- 
ocrats in America and other millions who have still 
some respect for what Christianity has done for 
Europe. So the first delegation had a Catholic 
priest. He has gone. 

Another delegation has arrived. One of its mem- 
bers is a Senor Ignaz Eugenio. He is a described as 
“a director of the Catholic newspaper Cruz y 
Raya.” Another delegate who spoke here is de- 
scribed as “one of the leaders in the Unién Repub- 
licana.” Who are these people? 

1. Cruz y Raya is not a Catholic newspaper but a 
magazine of subversive tendencies, of no influence 
and small circulation. 

2. Senor Ignaz is not a director. In Spanish jour- 
nalism the name director is given exclusively to the 
responsible editor-in-chief. Sefor Ignaz was an oc- 
casional contributor. But even if he were el director, 
he could not be a Catholic and hold that post on 
such a vile publication as Cruz y Raya has been. 

3. The other speaker, by declaring affiliation with 
the Unién Republicana, let the cat out of the bag. 
That party was founded in 1934 by Martinez Barrio 
when he separated from Lerroux because Lerroux 
was about to admit three Catholic Republicans to 
his cabinet. In protest these “democrats” launched 
the Red Revolution in the Asturias with its horrify- 
ing atrocities. Barrio is also Grand Master of Span- 
ish Masonry. Lerroux, too, is a Mason, but refused 
to accept dictation from the Grand Orient of Paris. 
Barrio obeyed. 

4. The “government” for which these tin boxes 
are passed around in America is not at Valencia, 
where Barrio now is, nor on the top of Montserrat 
(three hours from Barcelona), where Azajia is vir- 
tually a prisoner, not daring or not allowed to go to 


Madrid, Barcelona, or Valencia. The governments 
are at Madrid and Barcelona. 

The New York Times reporter at Barcelona has 
shown the character of the Government set up 
there; and the Times correspondent who had been 
at Madrid since the war began writes from Paris 
that the Russian Ambassador sat in at all Cabinet 
meetings. His approval took the place of President 
Azajfia’s signature for the decrees allowed the Cab- 
inet. 


Rochester, N. Y. OWEN B. McGUIRE 


WATERFRONT DEADLOCK 


EDITOR: In his article anent the waterfront crisis 
(AMERICA, November 28) Father Whelan essayed 
a dispassionate presentation of the issues but in- 
clined too far backwards. 

He said: “In 1934 the companies had pleaded 
their inability to meet the advances of money and 
the shortening of hours which the workers’ de- 
mands entailed.” Yet in that year one of the major 
shipping firms was able to pay its president, not 
only his regular salary of $125,000, but a bonus of 
$200,000 as well. And during the depression it par- 
ticipated in a subsidy of $177,000,000. 

There is little color and romance in long queues 
of men in cold and rainy weather night or day 
waiting interminable hours to be checked in as a 
ship comes to dock. And how disappointing for 
most of them when, out of the 200 or 300 in line 
but fifty will be chosen, not consecutively as they 
appeared, but indiscriminately according to the 
whim of the company’s hiring agent, more prob- 
ably than not because they are members, not of 
Labor’s affiliate, the I. L. A., but of the company- 
sponsored “blue-book” union, or because they are 
reluctant to sacrifice part of their pay to the com- 
pany’s hiring officer for the privilege of working. 

That was the situation prior to the 1934 awards. 
There were no hiring halls. It is against the return 
of such conditions that the men are so adamant. 
If there is not union or at least joint control of 
hiring, there will be open shop with its attendant 
evils of intolerable working conditions and slaves’ 


pay. 

The objection to the hiring hall under union con- 
trol because of the “impossibility of disciplining the 
refractory elements who were fomenting these job- 
action strikes” must depend upon the answer to 
the question: Why these strikes? And the answer 
follows the conjunction of “quickie” strikes with 
sling-load and job-action with hot cargo. 

Resorting to a legal subterfuge as an expression 
of their dissatisfaction with the arbitration awards 
and possibly as a subtle publicity maneuver to gain 
public sympathy, the shippers placed hot cargo on 
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the docks, daring the men not to move it. When 
men are crushed under cargo which has slipped or 
broken from overloaded slings, Father Whelan’s 
statement that “the question of sling loads is not 
a matter of importance” is without meaning, and, 
the fact that it, together with hot cargo, provoked 
job-action strikes “which not infrequently tied up 
vessels on the eve of scheduled departure and 
caused no end of embarrassment, financial and 
otherwise, to the owners” for the last two years 
belies the assumption that “it is readily open to 
mutual adjustment.” It ought to be, but will only 
if the employers are humane. 

America, for some time, has been bewailing the 
type of leadership with which Labor has been af- 
flicted. Now, when one of its branches has found 
a leader dependable and resourceful enough to hold 
together for a common purpose several disparate 
groups, should AMERICA be found with them who 
would accuse him of being a vacuous labor agita- 
tor? I have heard Bridges has proved himself above 
bribery; he has reluctantly accepted a wage in- 
crease, less than that proffered him, preferring to 
have it be contingent upon the outcome of the 
present issue; and though he has been under the 
surveillance of Department of Justice operatives, 
nothing has been disclosed for which he has had 
to be censored or curbed. His conduct in the present 
strife refutes the imputation of radicalism. 

A leader’s insistence upon demands above the 
concessions wrung from reluctant employers is not 
necessarily a show of Redness; it is rather a con- 
viction that Labor will never be able to obtain its 
just share of the wealth it creates. His strategy 
has been simply to checkmate the movements of 
the employers. That is not agitation. When it has 
for its purpose the preservation of human life, 
would to God we had more like him! 

San Francisco, Calif. JOHN F. QUINLAN, M.D. 


CATHOLIC THEATRE 


EDITOR: Interesting to the drama-minded was 
Emmet Lavery’s article, The Catholic Theatre 
(AMERICA, December 5), and also is it interesting 
to recall how your Review has always been sym- 
pathetic. In May, 1921, there appeared in AMERICA 
a letter entitled A Catholic Drama League suggest- 
ing a “network of Little Theatres under Catholic 
auspices from coast to coast.” The writer had just 
attended a meeting of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica at which Maurice Browne voiced the opinion 
that the future of the spoken drama was in the 
Little Theatre. Sometime in June and July, 1928, 
there also appeared in AMERICA two articles on The 
Catholic Art Theatre, and I remember that the 
Catholic drama work being done in France was 
touched on. Something of that same idea of Mr. 
Lavery’s was then advocated—an international ex- 
change. 

I had a slight correspondence with English and 
Irish groups at that time and had the pleasure of 
interviewing several drama leaders of the French 
Catholic movement (Henri Ghéon among these), 
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and all signified their interest and willingness to 
cooperate in an international Catholic theatre 
movement. 

But, as Mr. Lavery sets forth, the initial effort 
must come from a concentrated drive from authen- 
tic Catholic forces in the United States, and the 
great question is: who will organize the units and 
how can the ideas and system be promulgated? 

Isolated examples of Catholic little theatres have 
proved what Mr. Lavery asserts—that this form of 
social, cultural, recreational life in a parish is an 
asset financially to the particular parish where it 
originates. The twelve or more prosperous seasons 
of Loyola Community’s Little Theatre (in Chicago) 
prove this. 

There are more than 2,000 plays suitable for 
Catholic audiences, and hence no dearth of mate- 
rial. As for anti-Communistic plays, might I suggest 
Storm-tossed, by Father Lord, and The Trial of 
Archbishop Cieplak, by Colonel McCullagh? 

Chicago, Il. CECILIA YOUNG 


EDITOR: At last a voice for the furthering of the 
Catholic Theatre movement! The author of The 
First Legion shows the way this project can be han- 
dled to the satisfaction of everyone concerned, and 
the ultimate result would produce better Catholics. 
The Catholic theatre is as necessary as the Cath- 
olic newspaper and periodical. 

The fact is our Catholic people are hungry for 
wholesome dramatic fare. Our pastor has given our 
dramatic group a free hand with astounding results. 
We produce that classic of the Irish oppression, 
My New Curate, ten times in our parish and twice 
outside. The two years following, A Man Con- 
demned, depicting Pilate’s inconsistency, was pre- 
sented before thousands of appreciative Christians. 

As a result of these activities a fairly good lot of 
actors came forth and a Little Theatre movement 
was created. In the course of the last year The 
Valiant, Skidding, It Happened in Hollywood, the 
courtroom scene from The Merchant of Venice. 
numerous one-act sketches (some of them written 
by members) were produced. After the holiday sea- 
son we expect to do a drama from the Mr. Lavery’s 
list and during Lent two religious works. 

During all these activities the parishioners have 
supported us whole-heartedly and are taking a keen 
interest in all our endeavors. But progress was con- 
fined to the limits of our parish. Approaches to pas- 
tors of other churches were rebuked and our work 
scorned. On two occasions, playing under the aus- 
pices of independent Catholic organizations, neigh- 
boring rectors failed to cooperate. 

All this while the New Theatre movement, spon- 
sored by the Communist Party, is making rapid 
strides. The only practical way to combat this men- 
ace is outlined so ably by Mr. Lavery. Religion is 
the basis of dramatic art. In the Middle Ages the 
mystery or miracle plays were given outdoors in 
the cathedral yards, the steps of the churches used 
as stages to accommodate the large crowds. It is 
high time the present legitimate drama should find 
a welcome where cradled ten centuries ago. 

Maplewood, N. J. WILLIAM WARRING 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE SPIRITUAL BOOK 
WARD CLARKE 








ONE of the strangest anomalies of the present day 
aristocracy of books is the low place accorded at 
the feast to the spiritual book. For, not only is it 
placed below the salt, but rather is it relegated to 
Cinderella’s corner. And the incongruity of its false 
position is enhanced by the great distance which 
now separates its low estate from the great esteem 
which it deserves and which, up to comparatively 
a short while ago, it received. And, strangely 
enough, it is in English speaking countries, which 
elevated Milton, Bunyan, Cotton Mather and others 
to ridiculous heights, that the fall has been greatest. 

The reason may be, of course, that English speak- 
ing countries are predominantly Protestant, and 
Protestantism no longer has within itself the nec- 
essary inspiration for real spiritual books, especially 
in the field of hagiography where personal exam- 
ples of heroic virtue are a sine qua non. Further- 
more, it would seem that the evil is grown so great 
that Protestantism cannot now recognize spiritual 
values even in others. 

Thus, we have grown accustomed to literary crit- 
icism which prefaces its analyses with some remark 
to the effect that such and such a book about a 
great saint “will appeal to the devout reader rather 
tant historical personage whose bravery or intre- 
by indirection that secular-minded people are a bit 
too smart to believe all that is claimed for those 
who have been elevated to the Altar of their God. 

Yet these same secular minds will rave about 
Napoleon, Leonidas, Lindbergh or any other impor- 
tant historical personage whose bravery or intre- 
pidity marked them as being above the ordinary 
stature of their fellows. Why then should Xavier, 
Claver or Teresa appeal only to devout minds, while 
Stonewall Jackson, Captain Bligh or Julius Caesar 
are hailed as containing universal elements of inter- 
est for all? There is no reason whatsoever beyond 
the fact that the valor of the least-known saint is so 
much greater and harder to emulate than the brav- 
ery of the most popular hero that most people 
shrink from viewing it, or prefer to deny it. For 
sanctity implies deliberation and immolation of self, 
while ordinary bravery may be based on mere fool- 
hardiness or personal ambition. And the modern 


world has no desire to read of people who used all 
their heart and mind and soul to achieve what the 
moderns count failure. 

This unfortunate attitude toward the saints af- 
fected even Catholic writers for a time, and threw 
the burden of writing about the saints upon the 
hands of devout people whose literary artistry was 
not even faintly comparable with their love and 
appreciation of their subjects. With the result that 
until recently very few capable authors were seiz- 
ing upon the universal appeal of the saints and pre- 
senting that appeal to readers of English. The lives 
of the saints continued to contain the majesty and 
dignity of real heroism, but their Lives became 
more and more unbearable. 

Then, with the gradual emergence of Catholic 
thought in England and America, began a return 
to the consideration of the artistic content of spirit- 
ual thoughts and holy people. Men and women with 
literary talents awoke to the fact that many poorly 
equipped writers had, through love alone, devoted 
themselves to a field which held treasures untold, 
and had spun a slim thread which reached back to 
the mighty tapestry of the great spiritual writings 
of the past. . . . And, if I may be allowed to be dis- 
cursive for just a moment, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to those Catholic publishers who, in the face of 
all kinds of accusations to the effect that they were 
producing nothing but milk-sop pious tales and 
“Saint Sulpice” literature, kept the flag at the mast 
and made it possible for newcomers to start with a 
starting place. For if the old sissified piety-story 
(God rest its ashes) had not been kept alive during 
the lean years, who is to say that our modern Cath- 
olic authors would have been so successful in their 
effort to show that spiritual writing is the highest 
form of prose endeavor? . . . To resume—competent 
Catholic writers, comparatively soon after New- 
man (for it takes time for a world to realize the 
stunning impact of such a genius), began again to 
appreciate that literary style borrows beauty from 
literary content, and that spiritual things, which 
represent the highest peak of human contempla- 
tion, offered the truly best subjects for artistic 
treatment. 
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Thus we discover that our really best Catholic 
literature of today, despite the rather desperate 
search for the great Catholic novel (as if that 
would be the utmost in Catholic literary art!), has 
been in the realm of spiritual writing with its em- 
phasis on the beauty of the characters of Our Lord 
and Our Lady and their faithful followers, the 
saints. And this success of the spiritual book has 
served as a guide for other fields, so that our best 
novels, poems, essays and histories are those which 
are strongly tinged with spirituality. But the palm 
of victory in the triumphal return of Catholic liter- 
ature belongs of right to the spiritual book. 

A few off-hand observations may serve to prove 
the case. Certainly, Chesterton will be regarded as 
the Catholic leader of his age, and no one can deny 
that the deep spirituality of his writings was their 
distinctive mark. For, even in his most playful 
moods, Chesterton was a boy playing, with God as 
the Chief One in his audience. And I make bold to 
state that of all his works, his lives of Francis and 
Aquinas will be hailed as the leaders. For even 
Maritain has declared that Chesterton in his “Saint 
Thomas” did with ease what he and Gilson had not 
been able to do, specialists though they were. And 
that was to bring clearly to light the genius and im- 
portance of the “Dumb Ox.” 

Then, too, most critics will agree that the brusque 
apologetics of Lunn pale before the strength and 
beauty of his prose in his appreciation of Peter 
Claver as “A Saint in the Slave Trade.” And even 
the rather bitter pen of Waugh was sweetened in 
its task of picturing good, brave Campion, a work 
in which the author achieved his heights. And cer- 
tainly the highest plane achieved by Martindale, 
Knox, Hollis and the other leaders of Catholic liter- 
ature in England has lain in the field of spiritual 
writing. 

In our own country, just to round out abruptly 
the proof, we submit the thrilling story of Jogues, 
by Father Talbot, the simple tale of Tekakwitha by 
Daniel Sargent, the Odyssey of St. Francis Xavier 
by Theodore Maynard and Isabella of Spain by 
William Thomas Walsh. These are only four of the 
books which stake out the new frontier of Catholic 
thought in this country, but they are representative 
in that they all owe their appeal to their authors’ 

ce of the courage and inspiration to be 
found in holy lives. And it might not be a bad idea 
for our coming generation of writers to profit by 
their example. 

For, as Saint Augustine says: “The conception of 
Deity entertained by a given people at a given time 
represents the highest culture achieved by that peo- 
ple at that time.” And if Catholic authors wish to 
be the leaders of modern culture they must devote 
their attention to those great examples which most 
clearly mirror the Supreme Deity Who guides us 
all. I mean Our Lord, Our Lady, Xavier, Francis, 
Bosco, Peter, Paul and all the rest who have gone 
before us with the light of Faith and the sign of 
truth. And, if I may make bold without any inten- 
tion of anticipating Rome, I should like to hold 
forth the literary inspiration yet to be realized from 
Blessed Martin, our Negro brother, and from 
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Damien austere and strong as the rocks of Molokai. 
These are to be the subjects of some of our greatest 
literature. May the writers be already started. 


BROTHER FRANCIS 
OF WASHINGTON 


BENJAMIN Francis Musser of Washington, D. C., 

distinguished Catholic writer and poet, who is in 
religion Brother Francis, of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, despite the holiday needs of a dear wife 
and a large family, undertakes each Christmas to 
give his Catholic writer friends a most valuable and 
charming gift. The gift is always a book, an an- 
thology of some kind, beautifully bound and 
printed, and selected by himself from the literary 
or the religious field. Happening to be accounted as 
one of these fortunate friends (we number all told 
200) I can comment with pleasure on the quality 
and excellence of these Musser books, having al- 
ready four in my collection. 

Mr. Musser’s Christmas volumes are no mere get- 
up affairs. They are as high-grade in format and 
in design as any first-class publisher would issue. 
The one sent us this Christmas: Canticles of St. 
Francis, is a collection of nearly two hundred poems 
about the saint taken from authors ancient and 
modern. There is a beautiful proem written by the 
author, a chronology of St. Francis’ life, a sum- 
mary of Franciscalia and all the important liturgi- 
cal feasts in connection with him or his disciples, 
and a list of all the important books written about 
him. In addition there is a beautiful frontispiece of 
the saint standing in a woods robed in his brown 
habit and watching the flight of birds. 

It is clearly stated in these books that they are 
not for sale. As soon as the presentation copies are 
made, the type is distributed. The whole spirit of 
the gift is so disarming, so uncommercial, so com- 
pletely Franciscan, that there must be others like 
myself who are anxious to say somewhere in print 
how grateful we feel to Mr. Musser for the delight- 
ful surprise he affords us each year, all of his own 
devising, and all at his own expense. I know I would 
not part with my Brother Francis’ Christmas books 
for anything. 

It is pleasant also for one who accounts himself 
altogether too lucky to be numbered among Mr. 
Musser’s recipients at all to watch my rating each 
year in the inscribed number of the volume. I be- 
gan, I think, by being number 147. Last year, to 
my surprise and delight I was number 73. This year 
I am back in 118th place. But with twenty odd mil- 
lion Catholics in this country, surely it is no small 
distinction to be Mr. Musser’s 118th best friend. 
Next year I hope to break a hundred again, like a 
persistent golfer, and maybe this little note of pub- 
lic thanks will lower my score. 

In the foreword, Mr. Musser speaks of the Little 
Poor Man’s “utterly childlike faith, his unwavering 
obedience to the Vicar of Christ, his absolute ac- 
ceptance of holy poverty, his burning devotion to 
the Cross and the Passion.” L. F. 














BOOKS 


MOSTLY SHAW 
A LITTLE MORRIS 


WILLIAM Morris, As I KNew Hirmw. By George Ber- 

nard Shaw. Dodd, Mead and Co. $1.50 
IN fifty crisp pages Shaw presents some fine recollec- 
tions of himself and of the hopelessly confused and fu- 
tile socialistic activity into which Marx and Henry 
George had stung the heterogeneous English radicals 
of the eighteen-eighties,—and enough about William 
Morris to justify the title. 

This turbulent and lusty whacking at “the unrighteous- 
ness and cruelty of Capitalism,” when “we were to break 
our chains, make a revolution and live happily ever 
after,” was a glorious rough and tumble to G. B. S.; his 
street-corner a fine opportunity to train him- 
self for better things; but to William Morris, the artist, 
the craftsman, the poet, the dreamer, the sincere re- 
former, it was very bewildering. He found his colleagues 
all quarreling and dividing into rival societies and him- 
self abandoned to the leadership of poor men coming 
from a different world, with whom “criticism and gen- 
uine intellectual cooperation was farcically impossible.” 

While Shaw sketches Morris with sincere and un- 
wonted reverence,—the best things in the book are the 
glimpses he gives us of the budding Shaw, (“subcon- 
sciously I had no doubt of my rank as a man of ge- 
nius..”), and of his romantic, mystical bethrothal with 
Morris’ daughter, and the magnificent thumb-sketch of 
the freethinking Hyndman, who... “accompanied by 
Plato, Aristotle, Gregory the Great, Dante, Thomas 
Aquinas, Milton and Newton . . . would have taken the 
chair as their natural leader without the slightest mis- 
giving and before the end of the month would have 
quarreled with them all... .” J. G. MEars 


STRUCTURE 
WITHOUT FOUNDATION 


An INQUIRY INTO MoraL Notions. By John Laird. 

Columbia University Press. $3.25 
THIS latest work of Dr. Laird is an attempt to com- 
pare, examine and cross-examine what he considers the 
three most important notions in ethical science, Virtue, 
Duty and Well-being, in so far as they are morally 
relevant. Philosophers have previously erected systems 
upon a single principle alone and thus formed an ethic 
of pure virtue, an ethic of duty as in the system of 
Kant, or an ethic of benefit as in the work of modern 
Utilitarians. Dr. Laird is especially interested in the 
question whether one of these notions is capable of 
being the foundation of ethics and of supporting the 
other two. He was previously inclined to think a single 
notion was sufficient but he has recently been im- 
pressed by the theory that ethics must be governed by 
the three distinct conceptions at once. 

A casual statement in the preface tells us that his 
work is an “untendentious comparison of ethical ideas,” 
a comparison made “with equity and some patience.” 
The patience of his work is clearly manifest, and if, by 
“untendentious” he meant to excuse himself from any 
definite commitment of principle, he has succeeded 
rather well, for one looks almost in vain amidst the 
uncertain terminology and the complex details of his 
discussion for a clear expression of his ethical standards. 
Probably the most satisfactory admittance in his entire 


treatise is the humble statement that he can find no 
norm whatever that can distinguish certainly between 
moral and non-moral, that can determine the presence 
of moral obligation. The reader comes to the end of the 
book with the futile feeling that he has labored through 
an endless consideration of virtue, good, right, moral, 
etc., without being able to form a definite conception 
of what the author meant by them. Truly, the author 
intended an objective comparison of ethical ideas, but 
it is difficult to see the value of his discussions for almost 
all the theories and notions that he treats are equally 
helpless to offer any solid moral foundations for human 
conduct. 

If, as Dr. Laird says, no modern Theseus has been 
able to lay a thread of unity through the labyrinth of 
multiplicity in human actions, he might have found his 
Theseus, had he taken thought, in the dress of a humble 
Dominican of the thirteenth century; St. Thomas could 
have given him some elementary lessons in reducing 
human acts to an organic unity by the simple process 
of determining man’s ultimate end and clearly defining 
his human nature. But since Dr. Laird’s discussions 
seem to allow no connection between man’s end and his 
moral actions, and since he is laboring under a vague 
conception of human nature, he has overlooked the 
foundations of all morality, and, with regard to any 
solid principles, his moral edifice must be a house that 
is built on sand. JosePH P. FITrzPaTrRick 


TWIXT PLUTOCRAT 
AND PROLETARIAN 


THE Mippiz Ciasses, THEN AND Now. By Franklin 

Charles Palm. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
THIS rise of the bourgeoisie, so Carlton Hayes has writ- 
ten, is the central theme of modern history. The rise and 
impending doom of the same group is the whole burden 
of this book. The man in Main Street will be interested 
in the unfinished story. No scholar, no matter how aloof 
from the madding crowd, will for a moment question its 
importance in general history or its timeliness. Those of 
us who have given a sympathetic hearing to Berdyaev’s 
terrible indictment of the bourgeois mind as well as 
those who have been amused or irritated by Sinclair 
Lewis, John Dos Passos, Charles A. Beard and other 
commentators on the soulless modern scene will wel- 
come this balanced, dispassionate narrative of the on- 
ward sweep of economic forces. Doctor Palm begins with 
a commendable attempt to define the all but indefinable 
“middle classes” and concludes with something very like 
a blank stare into the ominous future. He carries his 
readers from the dim dawn of man’s struggle for a com- 
fortable existence, along medieval Main Streets, past the 
early Protestant messiahs of the middle classes, the 
mercantilist monarchs who divided Christendom, and the 
selfish bourgeois of Holland, down to the series of revo- 
lutions, agricultural, industrial, social and political, 
which ruined the old feudalism and gave birth eventually 
to the new Nobility of Finance. He leaves us contemplat- 
ing “Bourgeois Backs to the Wall” and reflecting on the 
biggest problem of the moment: “So Rose the Red.” 

But, who are the “middle classes?” Like the Middle 
Ages they have been defined by what they are not. Once 
they stood somewhere between the privileged aristocracy 
and the mass of political zeros who made up the bulk of 
the population; now they find themselves sandwiched 
between a tottering plutocracy above and an upsurging 
proletariat below. They are neither upper nor lower; they 
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are the middle classes. More positively, their status may 
be determined in terms of income, by the “How Much 
Theory” (a very elusive norm) or the “Where From 
Theory.” 

Not utterly devoid of higher ideals, their all-controlling 
purpose is to possess the earth. The Divine in man’s or- 
igin and destiny leaves them cold; even an integrally 
human standard they fail to reach. And yet, they have 
their virtues. For what it is worth, we can admire the 
industry, thrift and sobriety which they learnt from Cal- 
vin; with them we can thrill for the limited good in lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity; we concur in their defense of 
property, of the family and the state. But we part com- 
pany when their pursuit of earthly aims benumbs the 
spiritual, when it degenerates into Victorian smugness or 
a Rotarian cult of mere bigness. Still, we feel a sympathy 
akin to pity for the nearly disinherited heirs of a once 
blatant individualism who treated Pius [IX with contempt 
and turned a deaf ear to the great Encyclicals, and who 
are now clamoring for security against the plutocrats 
who would crush them and the radical proletarians who 
would pull them down. The author makes no special plea. 
He is not a judge; he is merely an understanding wit- 
ness. His book, as far as it goes and aside from very 
few minor slips, is good history and it is, to say the least, 
timely. R. Corrigan 


LITTLE MAN 
WRITES BIG 


Across Spoon River. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3.50 

IN his autobiography Mr. Masters illustrates the old 
saying that the boy is father to the man. His early days, 
spent in small towns in Lllinois, were chiefly marked by 
hard study, sexual indulgence, and a sense of not being 
properly appreciated; when he went to Chicago, he mere- 
ly found a wider field for his activities. To make a living 
he practised law and dabbled in politics, but poetry was 
always his ambition and he toiled at it in the intervals 
left by office work and erotic escapades. Though the book 
contains many sidelights on recent American history and 
politics and on some midwest literary persons, it is dull 
and wearisome in its detailed attempts to glorify a me- 
diocre character. He undoubtedly tells the truth as he 
sees it, but he is so much in love with himself that seri- 
ous misgiving continually pushes itself forward as to the 
justice of his condemnation of those who oppose or 
thwart his selfish aims. Swiftly degenerating under the 
pressure of passion, he seems to have arrived early at 
the stage where he deludes himself into thinking that his 
inordinate pursuit of woman is a virtue instead of a vice. 
But there is inconstancy in his judgments as in his acts; 
after deciding that his excesses never did him any harm 
he gives a long description of the torments he suffered 
from what he calls erotomania. Later he wanders off 
into the theory that he has a double personality, not 
knowing it would seem that his is only the ordinary 
struggle of man with his lower nature, emphasized for 
him, however, by lack of courage to decide that passion 
must be controlled. The account comes down only to 1917 
after his literary success in Spoon River Anthology, but 
an epilogue carries on in general terms to the time of 
writing and in it he takes another line in defense of his 
sex obsession, claiming that what he seeks and has al- 
ways sought is beauty; but the old disease besets this 
theory too, for he works up to the idea that the highest 
manifestation of beauty is woman, and so we may im- 
agine he is off again in full cry after the same prey. 
Abstracting from the slime of the book and from the 
natural pity one feels for any human struggle, we get 
the general impression of a little man masquerading as 
a giant (he frequently compares himself with Shake- 
speare and Shelley) and whining because the world fails 
to take him at his own valuation. WituiaM A. Down 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


PEACE AND THE CLERGY. By a German Priest, trans- 
= by Conrad M. R. Bonacina. Sheed and Ward. 
WITH uncompromising courage the undisclosed author 
presents an admirable treatment of the problem of world 
peace, especially as it is pertinent to the Catholic priest. 
It is indicated that generally the Catholic clergy have 
been regretfully negligent in teaching the principles 
which should govern the relationship of nations. Realiz- 
ing the terrible effects of original sin, it is nevertheless, 
in the light of the Redemption by which “all things are 
made new,” an inexcusable passivity which concludes 
to the inapplicability of Catholic principles to inter- 
national politics. Christ is King of all nations, but it 
is known how His universal law is relegated to the back- 
ground in favor of national sentiment and the exigencies 
of foreign politics. Though the Popes have been insistent 
in their calls for peace, the shepherds, so influential in 
forming the opinion of a well-meaning population, have 
been found wanting in co-operation. Less negativism and 
more attention to the beauty of Catholic principles, such 
as love and humility in international relations, are 

needed. 

One of the most tremendous motives for the promo- 
tion of world peace is the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Yet it is a distressing fact that such a funda- 
mental doctrine is not understood by vast numbers, much 
less applied to practical life. The promotion of “the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ” is a positive duty and 
not a mere optional ideal for the pursuance of a few. 
Supported by his supernatural weapons and with faith 
in his Master’s cause, the priest’s fortitude should ever 
be the match of all opposition. A dignified honesty and 
a candidness without invective characterize this book 
On the question of peace it is a reproach to the faulty, 
a rebuke to the diffident, an inspiration to the zealous. 


VALIANT VaGaBONDS. By Charles J. Finger. D. Apple 

ton-Century Co. $2.50 
AN interesting experience, which the author tells in the 
course of his book, is illustrative of its purpose. The 
copy was set carefully by hand, a first proof run off 
and the form was given to a boy to carry across the 
shop. A letter fell out, then another, and a line, and 
then several lines. The workman who received the form 
pushed up the page of type from the bottom and the 
form went to press; nor was there any way to discover 
the missing lines unless one recovered from the waste 
basket scraps of the smeared and crumpled first proof. 
Mr. Finger has poked through the waste basket of his- 
tory in search of Valiant Vagabonds; explorers, adven- 
turers whose names and deeds have fallen from the 
pages of history and been lost to us by a jamming-up 
process which has gone to the making of our standard 
histories. 

From this basket, he has taken scraps which tell us 
of Hsuan-Tang, who in the Seventh century made a 
sixteen year pilgrimage from China to India in search 
of religious learning; of a certain Friar John who was 
sent in 1245 by Pope Innnocent IV to find the Khan of 
Tartary “somewhere in Asia”; of Ibn Batoutah, who in 
the Fourteenth century visited the whole Mohammedan 
world; of Ambrose O’Higgins, the peddler from County 
Meath who became Governor of Chili and Viceroy of 
Peru; of his son Bernardo O’Higgins; of the searchers 
for the north west passage—these are but a few of the 
Valiant Vagabonds. The book is charmingly written but 
somehow just fails to thrill in the way one might ex- 
pect. I think possibly the reason lies in the fact that the 
author restricted himself to the writing of history and 
stuck to facts and the meagre information which he 
had. As the author says himself: “We have in this book 
merely a fragment of history and as a fragment it must 


be accepted.” 
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THEATRE 


HOW much others may enjoy the Theatre Guild’s second 
production of the season, Prelude to Exile, at the Guild 
Theatre, I cannot say. I only know that I myself enjoyed 
it immensely. Much of this pleasure rested on the solid 
base of memories and associations. Knowing and loving 
Richard Wagner’s music, playing it all my life, steeped 
in the love stories of Wagner and Mathilde Wessendonck, 
and Frau Cosima, familiar with every line of Wagner’s 
published letters to these ladies, I felt that I knew inti- 
mately all the characters on the stage as well as their 
background. 

As to memories, the play carried me back to the days 
when I was one of a small group of students at Notre 
Dame Convent in Milwaukee, permitted to go to the 
opera four nights in succession to hear the Nibelungen 
Cycle. The operas were given practically uncut, and it 
was nearly midnight when we returned. We were ex- 
pected to go directly to bed. Instead, when the big insti- 
tution was dark and quiet, it was the habit of four of 
us, too excited by the music to sleep, to scurry to a 
small music room remote from the quarters of the Sis- 
ters, and there go over the piano score of the opera we 
had just heard, as well as the one we were to hear the 
following evening. I am convinced that Mother Mary 
Caroline, herself a lover of music, would have let us off 
with a very mild reprimand if we had been discovered. 
Anyway, we had a grand time, and Sister Cecilia was 
amazed at the improvement in our piano work that year. 

With these memories fresh in my mind let no one look 
to me for any severe criticism of Prelude to Exile. It was 
superb! Wilfred Lawson was a magnificent Wagner, 
Evelyn Varden made Frau Wagner live before us, and 
Miriam Batista was the radiant incarnation of the young 
Cosima just dawning on the horizon of the great mas- 
ter’s life. If I were not in this mellow mood I might add 
that Eva Le Gallienne was a rather pale reflection of the 
flaming Mathilde Wessendonck—but I will not add it. 
She, too, was superb. Everything was superb, including 
the direction, the setting, and the acting of the entire 
company. Far down within me something is whispering 
that the rehearsals around the piano were rather dread- 
ful, and neatly designed to put Wagner off musical com- 
positions for the rest of his life—but I won’t mention 
that, either. Prelude to Exile is magnificent, and no music 
lover should miss it. It was written by William McNally. 

When Noel Coward wrote a series of nine one-act plays 
designed to furnish three full evenings of entertainment 
at the theatre, even his greatest admirers probably 
crossed their fingers. Mr. Coward is given to experimen- 
tal showmanship and he has had several bad falls. But 
this time he has put over a stunt that would seem im- 
possible. His nine one-act plays do give us a full eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Without exception they are inter- 
esting, and several of them—the most serious ones— 
deeply moving and very haunting to the memory. If you 
can see only one set, choose the program that offers We 
Were Dancing, Fumed Oak, and Shadow Play. The first 
is light and charming, the second strong and satiric, and 
the third—a play with music—really beautiful. The ver- 
satile Mr. Coward has not only written the plays but he 
acts the leading roles, writes the music, sings the songs, 
and dances the dances, ably assisted by Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence to whom he magnanimously gives the honor 
place on the program. He can afford to do so. It is hard 
to say what these plays would be without these two 
players. With them, we are given the most unusual enter- 
tainment of the season and one of the three or four best. 
It is presented at the National Theatre by John C. 
Wilson. 

We have already had two plays in town this season 
written by former cadets in military schools who were 
evidently embittered by their experience. The plays were 


disgruntled in tone and they both failed. Now we have a 
third play on the same subject—Brother Rat, written by 
John Monks, Junior, and Fred F. Finklehoffe, and pro- 
duced by George Abbott at the Biltmore Theatre. 

The scene of the play is the Virginia Military Institute 
in Lexington, Virginia, which is said to have approved 
the scrip. No wonder it did so. According to it all at 
the Virginia Military Institute is sweetness, light, and 
boyish infraction of rules due merely to high spirits. I 
cannot criticize the infractions, after my own artless 
revelations in the first paragraphs, and I have no wish 
to criticise the play. It is clean, swift-moving, highly 
amusing, and admirably acted, and it is already estab- 
lished as one of the season’s few real hits. Incidentally 
it may remind the other authors of military plays that 
more flies can be caught with honey than with vinegar. 
Brother Rat, by the way, is a term of endearment and 
not of scorn at the V. M. IL. 

What can I say about that most indelicate classic, 
William Wycherley’s The Country Wife, handed down to 
us as a legacy from the stage of 1672? Nothing, I think, 
except that it is now being capably produced in New 
York by Gilbert Miller, and that Ruth Gordon is doing 
the best acting of her career in the leading role. From 
which point we will pass on hurriedly to a brief consid- 
eration of Two Hundred Were Chosen, a play by E. P. 
Conkle, produced at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre by 
Sidney Harmon and The Actors Repertory Company. 
This play has had rather hard sledding. I do not know 
why, for it has a very interesting theme, and is written 
and acted with insight and understanding. Its six scenes 
—two in each of its three acts—are laid in the Matanus- 
ka Valley of Alaska, and they show us some of the ex- 
periences of the pioneers lured there by our govern- 
ment’s siren songs. In the beginning of the play these 
experiences were very tragic, and were due in part to the 
ignorance and bumptiousness of both the government's 
representatives and the pioneers. But the drama preaches 
the pleasant doctrine that when the pioneers learned to 
adapt themselves to conditions t.ey succeeded, and that 
in time their golden dreams will come true. This conclu- 
sion is heartening and the play is obviously written and 
directed by some one who has been on the ground, who 
knows most of the aspects of a timely experiment, and 
who has the wisdom to put his findings into drama form 
and not, as has been done so often by authors, make a 
lecture of them. 

It is a season of biographical plays. Thus far we have 
had three of them—the one on Wagner, concerning which 
I wrote the saga that heads this review; one on Poe, 
which met an untimely end after nine performances; and 
now one on Keats, titled Aged 26, written by Anne Craw- 
ford Flexner, and presented by Richard Aldrich at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

Whether the theatre-going public will accept anything 
so delicate and lovely as Mrs. Flexner’s play remains to 
be seen. Apparently, this season, audiences must be either 
guffawing or thrilling, and there are neither big guffaws 
nor big thrills in Aged 26. Neither, on the other hand, 
is there the depressing sense of cumulative tragedy 
which I think killed the Poe play. The shadow of early 
death hangs over Keats, but Mrs. Flexner does not dwell 
on it over-much. She shows us the living Keats, whereas, 
from start to finish, Miss Treadwell showed us the dying 
Poe. The play is so tenderly written, so beautifully staged 
and directed and acted, that it should remain with us— 
if only as a lesson in reserve, dignity and charm in the 
handling of a theme which might easily be over-senti- 
mentalized. 

This is written during the holiday season. It gives one 
a genuine Yuletide feeling to be able to praise so many 
plays. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


CAMILLE. The wispy tragedy of the Lady of the Camel- 
lias is once again resuscitated for the sake of Greta 
Garbo’s art and the Swedish actress takes rank with an 
illustrious company of players by a brilliant perform- 
ance. The star brings a charming warmth and brave 
pathos to Dumas’ tale and, although the production is 
visually rich and the acting of the supporting roles un- 
commonly fine, whatever slight vitality there is in it 
comes, paradoxically, through the phthisic heroine. The 
history of Camille has been the history of great actresses 
nourishing the illusion of a play. The familiar structure 
of incidents is retained and so many obligatory scenes 
follow upon Armand’s infatuation with Marguerite; Ar- 
mand’s father pleading with her for his son’s happiness, 
the renunciation amid the joys of country life, the en- 
counter at the gaming table and the tortured deathbed. 
One significant addition is noticeable. Marguerite Gau- 
tier, after all these years, is still on the wrong side of 
society but she is finally a penitent. When all others 
have apparently deserted her, she calls for the ministra- 
tions of the Church. Although it would have outraged 
the new thought of Dumas fils, this Hollywood inven- 
tion has more realism in it than the play proper. The 
sympathetic direction of George Cukor, along with the 
excellent performances of Lionel Barrymore, Laura 
Hope Crews, Henry Daniell and Elizabeth Allen, mini- 
mizes the inevitable impression of red plush and over- 
stuffed emotions. Robert Taylor is cast as Armand—of 
that much one can be certain. The picture is suitable 
for adults only. (MGM) 


AFTER THE THIN MAN. Continuing the adventures 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Charles and their pup, Asta, this 
film outranks the first installment in comedy and mys- 
tery alike. Both elements are based heavily on the good 
sliding-floor of incongruity and are so well balanced that 
one will not know whether to expect a madcap or a 
murderer to pop out of the next reel. Mrs. Charles has 
been given a haughty and queer-looking family for the 
occasion and also a cousin who bears the misfortune 
of having married a cad. When the mercenary fellow is 
shot dead on New Year’s Eve, the Charleses mix celebra- 
tions and detection and encounter a heterogeneous group 
of suspects. William Powell and Myrna Loy reenact 
their familiar roles and achieve the same expert blend 
of mad urbanity which made their first adventures con- 
tinuously amusing. Both the matter and the manner of 
this comedy mark it for the sophisticated adults. (MGM) 


BELOVED ENEMY. It is a great wonder that the do- 
mestic and foreign troubles of Ireland have not come 
in for more prompt attention among film-makers. There 
is a wealth of drama there, yet untouched. Taking a 
step in this direction, here is a gripping tale which re- 
veals the motivating spirit of the 1921 protest against 
British domination and a tragic conflict of loyalties as 
a leader of the Irish insurgents falls hopelessly in love 
with an English officer’s daughter. Dennis Riordan, cap- 
tured in the uprising, is saved from death by the volun- 
tary sacrifice of a companion. Meeting the daughter of 
Lord Athleigh, sent to investigate means of settling the 
crisis, Riordan is influenced against his associates’ ad- 
vice to lead a delegation to London. There, by means of 
his vote, the treaty which is to create the Irish Free 
State as a dominion is signed. Denounced by enemies at 
home as a traitor, he is shot to death by an appointed 
comrade as he addresses his people. The fiery idealism 
of the patriot is movingly articulated through the fight- 
ing men; the women at home typify the fortitude of a 
nation firmly believing in political liberty. Brian Aherne 
and Merle Oberon play with dignity. It is splendid amuse- 
ment for all. (United Artists) THomas J. Frrzmorris 
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EVENTS 


THE ramifications set up by modern means of communi- 
cation became visible. .. . A New York man could not 
find his fur coat. His daughter had put it away, then 
gone for a cruise in the South Sea Islands. Instead of 
futilely fuming, yelling: “I wish she’d leave my things 
alone,” he flashed a radio message to the South Sea 
Islands: “Where is my coat?” Back sparked the answer: 
“In the third-floor closet.” He found the coat, put it on, 
went out... . Distressing accidents disseminated anguish. 
.. . In Seattle, by a tragic error a white Angora kitten 
got mixed up with dirty clothes; was put in a bag, sent to 
the laundry. . . . In Peiping, China, a new method of en- 

addicts to take treatments was begun. 
They were all informed they would be shot the first week 
in January if uncured at that time. Besides encouraging 
the drug addicts, the new method stimulated employment 
among coffin makers, who look forward to brisk business 
in early January. ... Winter sports spread good cheer. 
... The winner of the recent spaghetti-eating champion- 
ship employed the newly devised inhalation system. 
About 4,000 yards of spaghetti disappeared during the 
contest. . . . A Massachusetts fire department consisting 
of seven officers and one fireman was disorganized when 
the fireman resigned. Attempts to build the department 
up to its former strength were started. . . . Child-like 
trust and confidence still lingered on. Santa Claus in 
Newark received a letter from a middle-aged lady ask- 
ing for a “good man of comfortable means to marry and 
have a nice home.” ... 


Labels are very important. Yet we have been permittin 
the Reds to do all the labeling. They stick the label 
“Fascist” on everything they dislike. They pin the label 
“Democracy” on Russia, on Red Spain. . . . They do not 
say: “Help set up a Red dictator in Spain.” They say: 
“Help save Spanish democracy.” This label monopoly is 
deceiving many people. We must wrest it away from 
them. . . . The Soviet regime in Russia does not differ 
basically from the Hitler regime in Germany. If the 
Nazis are Fascist, so are the Stalin-men. . . . Suggestions 
for some new labels: The Russian regime becomes: 
“Soviet Fascism.” All Communists become: “Soviet Fas- 
cists.” And we might start a new society: “The League 
Against War and Soviet Fascism.” . . . Our labels will 
have one great advantage over the Left stickers. They 
will be true. ... 


Arthur Brisbane, highest paid newspaper man, is dead. 
He often scattered seeds of doubt. If Brisbane could 
write Today from wherever he is now, it might go like 
this: Many people in the world smile at the idea of 
heaven, hell, personal devils. On this side of the great 
divide, hell causes no smiles. Nobody over here doubts 
about heaven, hell, personal devils. Great surprises await 
many so-called learned men when they step off the earth. 
They will view reality for the first time. It will be differ- 
ent from their textbooks. ... A few weeks before this 
writer’s death, he penned the following paragraph: 
“There can be only one ruler of the universe, therefore 
only one absolutely accurate religion. Some even think 
it possible that no religion has yet said the final word in 
view of the recently discovered and unexpectedly large 
size of the universe.” . . . The first sentence was correct, 
the second one was wrong. Everyone here sees clearly 
there is on the earth “one absolutely accurate religion,” 
speaking “the final word.” Here is a clue for earnest 
people. Find the Church which is teaching today the 
same doctrines it taught two thousand years ago. It will 
not be hard to find, for there is only one like that. When 


' you find it, be wise. Believe what it says, do what it tells 


you. It is speaking for the “one ruler of the universe.” 
THE PARADER 

















